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THERE is great force in the Darwinian con- 
clusion that “the fittest survive.” Educa- 
tion is designed to fit men to live on this 
earth. Educated (properly educated) men 
survive longer than the uneducated. We 
heard that the plague in Italy, in 1348, car- 
ried off three-fourths of the inhabitants ; in 
Sienna alone 980,000 persons perished. 


| Houses that were desolated, afterward were 
set on fire, and the waste areas are yet to be 
| seen. Yet, it required such plagues to teach 
people lessons of cleanliness and hygiene. 
| After centuries, the inhabitants of the earth 
‘will learn how to fit themselves to this 
‘planet. This is education. 





A TEACHER who does not daily strive to 
‘have his pupils seek the right and do the 
right is neglecting in most cases, their high- 
est interests. The neglect comes from a feel- 
ing of inability. The teacher feels that he 
can teach his pupils square-root, but not 
morality ; so he confines himself wholly to 
the intellectual life. In what mode is moral- 
ality taught? Here, of course, reference is 
made to duties to self and others. 

1. There is training. Examples ; the child is 
made to measure out a full quart of milk for 
the money laid down ; to speak respectfully 
to older persons ; to wait on its parents, etc. 

2. By observing the results of wrong-doing 
and right-doing. Examples: the drunkard 
is not rerpected ; the thief is not trusted ; 
the just merchant is patronized ; the truth- 
teller is believed, etc. 

3. By having the results pointed out by 
others. This was the Saviour's favorite plan. 

A mistake is often made in classifying 
acts wrongly. Thus a boy who goes quietly 
along, and says little, is often characterized 
as a good boy. Let the pupil clearly under- 
stand that some acts are wrong, some inap- 
propriate, some impolite, etc. 

** You are doing wrong, sir,” said a teach- 
er to a pupil who was whispering. 

‘*No, sir,” was the reply. ‘He did not 
know where the lesson was, and I told 
him.” 

The teacher tried in vain to make it plain 
that it was wrong because he had forbidden 
whispering. 

Training. There is much that can be done 
by the teacher to cause right-doing to be- 
come familiar and attractive to the pupil. 
Require the pupils to salute you respectful- 
ly in the morning ; to enter the school-room 
with regard to the interests of all in it; to 
stand and sit in an easy, yet respectful at- 
titude ; to hand you a book politely, etc. A 
volume could be written on this subject. 

Observation of Moral Resulis. The pupils 
may be asked to give the results of their ob- 
servations without any comments by the 
teacher ; he will be astonished to see that 
they have seen a great deal. Encourage 
them to come to some conclusion. A teacher 
said to his class of forty pupils: ‘‘ Tell us to- 
morrow morning what you have seen re- 
specting lying.” All had some concrete ex- 
amples ; he allowed them to state their con- 
clusions, and then gave an incident himself. 
The pupils gave their views—that was what 
he was after. 

Pointing Out Moral Results. There must 
be the concrete example first, then the ob- 
vious conclusion, A teacher of a night- 
school in a down-town ward in New York 





City, gave the instance of a boy’s walking 
by a fruit-stand without taking anything, 
though the vender was absent. One of the 
boys said : ‘‘ He was a fool ;” this seemed to 
be the conclusion of most of them. The 
teacher said: “‘No, he was not a fool; he 
was wise. If he would take an apple, be- 
cause he was not seen, he would take a dol- 
lar.” By presenting this clearly, the boys 
admitted that he acted wisely. 

One thing must be avoided—there must be 
no preaching. Those who undertake to 
teach morals fall into preaching, too often, 
and spoil the whole effect. Notice the 
Saviour’s method. One man built a house on 
the sand, etc. ; another built his house on a 
rock, etc. Study these examples. 


*+ 





THERE is a difference between bigness and 
greatness: Jumbo was big, but not so great 
as his companion, the small trick-elephant. 
A drum-major, who struts his corporosity 
in regimentals through the town, is im- 
mense in the estimation of the gaping 
crowd. The outlaw James, with his long, 
black locks, fierce moustache, and black 
flashing eyes, riding into Northfield, Minn., 
and demanding the baak to empty its money 
into his pockets, was a mighty man in the 
eyes of those who worship bigness. The 
boy bully who pushes the timid pupils aside, 
and will have his place nearest the stove, 
will grow up to be the man who will crowd 
away a dozen polite people, who are quietly 
waiting to take their turns at the post-office 
windows. He will become the loud-voiced 
politician who gesticulates his : ‘I tell you,” 
“You take my word for it,” and “If you 
don’t do this you may count me out,” with 
fist emphasis. As ateacher, he becomes the 
embodiment of physical force, and thunders 
his commands with autocratic authority. 
| His voice rings out : “ Stop that whispering.” 
“Sit up.” “If you do that again, I'll teach 
you a lesson you'll remember to your dying 
day.” The world is better off without such 
men, and the school that nourishes such a 
spirit should at once be closed. 


+ 





WE have learned many valuable lessons 
from the life of Lincoln. The following in- 
cident teaches another : 

‘‘In the course of my law reading I con- 
stantly came upon the word demonstrate. 
I said to myself: What do | mean when I 
demonstrate, more than when I reason or 
prove? I consulted Webster's dictionary. 
That told of ‘certain proof,’ ‘proof beyond 
the possibility of doubt ;}| but I could form 
no sort of idea of what kind of proof that 
was. I consulted all the dictionaries and 
books of reference I could find, but with no 
better results. At last Isaid : ‘Lincoln, you 
can never make a lawyer if you do uot un- 
derstand what demonstrate means ;’' and I 
went home to my father’s house, and staid 
there until I could give any proposition in 
the six books of Euclid at sight. ThenTl 





went back to my law studies.” 
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Tue following State Associations will hold their 
annual meetings, Dec. 28, 29 and 30, at the follow- 


ing places: 
Colorado, . e Denver. 
Illinois, . . Springfield. 
Kansas, . ° Topeka. 
Iowa, . . . Des Moines. 
Minnesota, . St. Paul. 
New Jersey, Newark. 





WE can recommend an excellent institute con- 
ductor to any county wanting help during the last 
part of December, or the first part of January next. 
Apply at once. 





“THe Department of Superintendence will hold 
its next meeting in Washington, D.C., February 
23d, 24th and 25th, 1886. All Superintendents and 
Educators are cordially invited to attend.” Hon. 
Warren Easton, State Supt. of Pub. Inst’n, Louis- 
iana, President. 


Co-EDUCATION is conspicuously successful in 
Hampton Institute, where Gen. Armstrong has 608 
colored and Indian students, nearly half of them 
girls. The training is largely industrial, especially 
for the 139 Indian students, but a very large pro- 
portion of the graduates become teachers among 
their’own people. The fact that 200 applicants were 
turned away during the last school year because 
there was no room for them, is a forcible appeal for 
money to erect more buildings. 


~~ 
+ 








Ir is a fact worthy of constant repetition that 
every citizen is deeply interested in providing 
school-books bearing upon elementary physiology. 
We must see to it that the law is not evaded. To 
teach a child at school that the moderate use of 
alcohol is good as an invigorating beverage, when 
the law makes the selling of liquor to that child a 
criminal offence; to prate about the moderate use 
of liquor when the country spends annually eight 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars for rum and 
about eighty-five millions for education; to teach 
that the use of alcohol can be of any real or com- 
parative good to brain, muscle, or nerve, when the 
great daily press so reeks and teems with the 
record of crime and abomination wrought under 
the influence of alcohol, as to make the ordinary 
newspaper no longer fit to come into the family and 
household—all this is to stultify all concerned. 





Tue British Empire has been increased by about 
200,000 square miles—if Germany consents, That 
is what the annexation of New Guinea means. But 
Germany will be apt to want half of it herself. 





THE legislature of the State of New York will 
soon be called upon to elect a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Judge Ruggles has madé 
an excellent officer, and it would honor the heads 
and hearts of our senators and representatives to 
continue him for another term, but, unfortunately, 
party lines have been drawn very tight in the past, 
and it is probable they will continue to be for some 
time in the future. The Republicans have a large 
working majority, and we trust they will consider 
first of all how the schools of the State can best be 
served, and not simply how party lines can be 
strengthened, and party organization perpetuated. 
If a judge was to be selected, he would be a lawyer, 
the chaplain will be a minister, and the superin- 
tendents of our insane asylums are doctors. It 
would be an unheard of thing to make a financier 
a judge because he happened to be the most 
‘* available” candidate; but when the vast inter- 
ests of our school system are to be cared for, some 
law-makers think it is the most proper thing im- 
aginable to take any man without regard to his 
school experience, and make him the director of 
30,090 teachers. Although this has been the cus- 
tom in the past, we think the time has now come 
when a majority of the party in power will see the 
reasonableness of a change. The following are 
some of our reasons: 

1. We have several school-men of unquestioned 
ability for this important office. No one will 
attempt to controvert this fact, 





2. The army of teachers deserve recognition. 
They are loyal, hard-working citizens, who are do- 
ing more to perpetuate our liberties, morals, and 
industries than any other body of people in our 
state. 

3. An able school-man will do more than any 
one outside the ranks possibly can, effectively and 
economically, to administer the school system. 

4. He will be heartily in sympethy with his 
work. 

5. The officers in the past, who have done much 
to make our magnificent school system what it is, 
have been school-men. 

Next week we shall mention the names of several 
men whom we shall present as teachers’ candi- 
dates for an office more important in its influence 
on the present and future destinies of the Empire 
State than any other. Our platform is A SCHOOL- 
MASTER AS STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, and we ask the united and earnest suj)- 
port of all who desire to see the teachers’ profes- 
sion take its place where it ought to be,equal to any 
one of the learned callings. 

THE following announcement of the President of 
the National Educational Association in reference 
to the place of meeting in 1886, will be of interest to 
our readers. 

In the preamble to its constitution, this Associa- 
tion declares its chief purposes to be: ‘‘To elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching, and to promote the cause of 
popular education in the United States.” It there- 
fore is clearely the duty of those who are intrusted 
with the administration of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, to consider how these purposes can be at- 
tained; and, in doing this, the following conditions 
demand careful attention: First.—The means of 
achieving these purposes exist by and through the 
meetings and membership of the Association ; there- 
fore, it becomes chief in importance that the places 
selected for its mectings shall be readily accessible 
to the largest nu.nber of teachers who desire to 
attend, SEconD.—The place chosen for a meeting 
must have ample accomodations, at moderate rates 
for board. for all who will probably attend; and 
suitable halls for holding the meetings of the As- 
sociation and its departments; also an active in 
terest among the citizens, that will insure a cordial 
welcome and efficient attention to all local mat- 
ters pertaining to the needs of the Association. 
TuirD.—The facilities for reaching the place of 
meeting, and the expenses of travel, must be such 
as to present inducements for a large attendance. 

Earnest efforts having been made to ascertain in 
which place the foregoing conditions are most 
favorable fur holding the next meeting of this 
Association, the Executive Committee have decided 
in favor of the city of TopeKa, Kansas, for the 
meeting, to be held July 13, 14, 15, 16,1886. The 
following are some of the conditions relating to 
Topeka : 

1.—Within a radius of 500 miles there are 100,000 
teachers. The State Teachers’ Associations of three 
of the States thus included voted in favor of holding 
the meeting at Topeka. One of the ballots on places 
for the meeting in 1885, resulted in a tie between 
Topeka and Saratoga Springs. At the meeting of 
the Board of Directors, at Saratoga Springs, last 
July, after listening to the able presentations of the 
respective claims of Topeka and Denver, the ballot 
for deciding which place should be selected was a 
tie. Denver is more than 500 miles west of Topeka. 

2.--Accommodations for 6,060 teachers-hotel rates, 
$1.25 to $2.00 per day, and 5,000 teachers tendered 
the hospitality of its citizens at the nominal rate of 
one dollar per day—halls for all the meetings free. 
The Governor of the State, and other State officers, 
Mayor of the City, President and members of the 
Board of Trade, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Judges of the Supreme Court, Presidents of the 
banks, editors, hotel proprietors, and many other 
leading citizens, have pledged their cordial atten- 
tion, and the co-operation of efficient committees to 
carry out the promises made. 








8.—The railroads of the West have given assur- 
ances of rates for round trips, at fare one way; 





also, very low excursion rates are promised from 
Topeka to and throughout Colorado, to Utah, (.l- 
ifornia, and other attractive regions of the far 
West. In behalf of the National Educational s- 
sociation, and of the Executive Committee, I hereby 
acknowledge the earnest invitation of the Board of 
Education of the city of Denver, and the gener\\s 
offers of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of that city, which they so kindly extended 
to this Association. 

More definite information in relation to the next 
meeting will be announced in January. 

New York, Nov. 30, 1885. N. A. Calkins, 

Presid: nt. 


Way do we complain that we, as teachers, are 
kept down; that our salaries are poor; that we, 
like poor Joe, must *‘ move on” so frequently; that 
it is an open question whether teaching is a pro/ es. 
sion or atrade; that we take rank socially be!ow 
the minister, the lawyer, the doctor; that scliool 
boards and parents refuse to allow us to educate 
the children; that newspapers and learned aut}:or- 
ities pour such a flood of adverse criticism u on 
our work; that we must look beyond this world 
for the reward of our patient toil? 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” What 
we cemplain of are realities, and terrible realities, 
too. I suppose it is owing to the fallen or weak 
nature of man that he seeks for causes of every 
evil outside of himself. ‘‘My pupils are bad:;” 
**This boy is dull;” ‘‘I cannot make the children 
learn;” ‘‘ Parents do not appreciate me;” ‘ The 
School Board do not know what I am doing,” are 
common complaints. The newspapers open a 
broadside upon the schools. We reply, with in- 
dignation: ‘‘We are not required to do that; we 
are not to blame; it is the home; it is the street; 
it is society. If the conditions were right, we 
could do right.” 

We, the three hundred thousand, and more, 
teachers in this great republic, are to muke 
conditions, to fight against the ferrible evils that 
oppress us. We are here to make conditions. We 
could rule and control this vast country, if we 
would. There is nowhere such a vast army that 
should be organized under one banner, for one 
purpose. We differ in means. Thank God for 
differences; if.we all agreed, there would be 
little movement and consequent progress. Strong 
individuality means progres:, and it means, (v0, 
in its depths, unity of purpose. But honest differ- 
ences should not prevent a strong organic union, 
that would be irresistible in its influence. There 
is a vast moral distance between honest difference 
—with honest reasons—and the senseless, yea, 
criminal clinging to tradition and custom, without 
any other reason than, ‘“‘It has been—therefore, 
it must be.” The greatest lack of reverence for all 
the good the past has given us, is to use our vast 
inheritence without questioning the motives «nd 
reasons for the use of that which time and experi- 
ence have given us. A fool alone condemns the 
the past and its immense riches, offered to all—the 
condemnation falls upon unreasoning use of that 
which sprang into being through reason. 

Complaints of others and of circumstances, sink 
into complaints of self, when we catch one glimpse 
of the immense possibilities for improvement in 
ourselves and our pupils. 

There is notime for grumbling and groveliug 
when we are really at work finding the best, and 
giving it to the children. I know teachers of 
thirty years’ experience, who have grumbled all 
their teaching lives; they grumbled at Horace 
Mann, grumbled at the word method, grumbled at 
Leigh’s type, grumbled at script, grumbled at 
grammar—and then grumbled at its abolitic:— 
grumbled at supervision, examinations, chang: of 
text-books, new methods, old methods, theor:s 
the study of physiology; grumbled at everything 
but themselves. 

If these very men had earnestly set their fa es 
towards the Hight, had sought truth persisten''y, 








and applied it courag what a power for good 
panos cs aa be ee What a vast amount of 


they might have done! ~ 
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MENTAL REPRODUCTION. 


When a sensation causes a perception which pro- 
duces a thought, the result is called MENTAL REPRO- 
pucTION. I see a waterfall. I hear the sound it pro- 
duces. I notice all the surrounding scenery. I take 
in perceptions by all my senses, and then when far 
away I recall all that my mind has retained. The 
means by which I am able to do this is the power 
of mental reproduction. If I recall only what I 
have perceived, I. only exercise my memory; but if 
I think of a cataract I have never seen, surrounded 
by scenery not found on earth, as far as I know, 
then I exercise my power of imagination. 

| MAY CONCEIVE OF SOMETHING I HAVE NEVER PER- 
CEIVED. My conception is derived from many per- 
ceptions, arranged in new relations. I hear a man 
walking along the street. The sound produces 
a single perception, but at once various perceptions 
formerly received come into view, and I conceive 
how he is dressed, how tall he is, how fast he 
walks. This is a mental conception, closely related 
to imagination ; but is it imagination? Thinkers so 
decide. Think over the subject, and conclude for 
yourself. 

WHAT ARE THE LAWS OF MENTAL REPRODUCTION? 





This is a question the answer to which is of great |; 


importance to teachers, for if the learner does not 
acquire ideas of sufficient clearness and force so as 
to conceive, remember, or imagine with greater fac- 
ility in consequence, he has studied to little pur- 
pose. We will consider what they are. 

THE LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. Every thought is con 
nected with some preceding thought. These asso- 
ciations have been classified under, (1) resem- 
blance, (2) contrast, (3) contiguity of time and 
place, and, (4) cause and effect. Each of these the 
trained teacher will carefully study and under- 
stand. Jf pupils do not remember, it is because 
they have not been trained in one or more of these 
particulars. 

1. Resemblance. 1wish torecallaface. Ican 
easily do it if I have associated the whole or a part 
of it with something like it. The nose is a little 


‘ arched like a hook, the eyes are blue and bright 


like the sky, the lips are like ripe, red cherries, etc. 
I see a person whom I wish to remember. I can do 
so readily if I associate his whole appearance with 
s°me one whom I know. This law is used with great 
effect in history and the natural sciences. Com- 
pare Napoleon with Grant, Czesar with Napoleon, 
Washington with Cincinnatus, Benjamin Frank- 
lin with Faraday or Agassiz, Lincoln with Gar- 
field, and the battle of Gettysburg with the battle 
of Waterloo, etc. The subjects are without num- 
ber; it only needs the skillful teacher to bring 
them into active and effective operation. In natur- 
al history the law is wonderfully operative. Com 
pare & mouse with a rat, a cow with a horse, a fox 
with a dog, a fish with a snake, a bird with a bat, 
etc. A wonderful field is here opened. In other 
branches the law can be effectivly used. 


2. Contrast. ‘‘The palace of the king reminds us 
of the hovel of the peasant. The splendor of wealth 
and luxury, poverty and want; the giant of the 
dwarf, and the dwarf of the giant,” etc. 

3. Contiguity of time and place. This law is ef- 
fective in geographical teaching, for it is import- 
ant to remember that it is easier to recollect two 
things than one, if they are properly associated. 
For example, the location of Plymouth, Mass., would 
be difficult to remember isolated from any fact con- 
nected with its history, but tell the story of the 
Pilgrims in connection with all the region surround- 
ing, and the geography of it will remain fixed in 
the mind. A hundred names of places could easily 
be mentioned concerning which some interesting 
and important story could be told. The same law 
applies to the names of persons. Many people 
never learn how to recall a name, little thinking 
that it only needs a simple mental association of 
the time and place, to recall all that was known 
concerning a person.- It is very common to hear a 
conversation like this: ‘‘Do you not remember 
meeting an individual on the platform of the 
depot? Mr. introduced me to you.” 
yes,” the answer comes. 





“QO 





“I reeall it perfectly. 








Your name is Mr. ———.” As soon as the circum- 
stances of time and place are recalled, the name 
and conversation at once are brought to mind. 
This law is especially effective in history. The 
name of Lincoln at first, means nothing more to a 
child, than the name of any other man, but tell sev- 
eral stories concerning him, and at once the men- 
tion of his name awakens vivid pictures and a won- 
derful interest; and a tabulation, like the follow- 
ing, becomes the bones which can easily be covered 
with the flesh of conversation and written lessons 


of great usefulness. 
NAME. PLACE. TIME AND STORY, ETC. 
Lincoty. Kentucky. Boyhood. {5 Work and 


Study. 


wir h Shey 

Tong tee _ 4 Law 

yer. 

Washington. Congressman. Speeches. 
( Emancipa- 
tion Proc- 

lamation. 

% Dead. Assassination. 

Springfield. Buried. Monument. 

This is imperfect but it will suggest many 
thoughts to the student of the philosophy of teach- 


Illinois. 


“ 


President. 


ing. 
4. Causeand effect. This law is also excellently 
applied to history. While stories are being told the 


following outline will grow until it may appear 
somewhat like this : 


CAUSES. TOPIC, EFFECTS, 

Taxes for English {The ‘‘ Tea Party.” 

Debts. — The -y mpathy of 
The Closing of the Colonies. 

the Boston Port. The "Wien 
Sending Soldiers of Indepen- 

to Evforce Un-}THe Revo-/ dence. 

just Laws. LUTIONARY | Battles. (named). 
The Shooting of War. Victory. (final). 

Citizens with- nition by 

out just Cause. the European 

| Nations. 








Science in Geography depends upon making 
causes and effects clearly seen. The proper dis- 
cussion of such topics as, Deserts, Districts 
of Excessive Rain Fall, the Locations of Great 
Cities, Agricultural Regions, Directions of Winds, 
Climate, the Gulf Stream, etc., cannot be 
properly touched without bringing in this 
important principle. The subject here outlined 
is a great one, and we can in our limited space only 
hint at a few points most important to teachers. A 
thorough understanding of it will double the effec- 
tive work and value of a recitation, more than one- 
half diminish labor, and totally banish drudgery 
from the school-room. These are most important 
conclusions. Teachers! think of these things, and 
decide to teach no longer without a more thorough 
study of the mind, and the natural laws by which 
it obtains, retains, and imparts the facts presented 
to it. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The unutterable crookedness and narrowness of 
Boston streets, and the most unpardonable slow- 
ness of its street locomotion, do not stand as types 
of Massachusetts teachers. They are remarkably 
straightforward, reasonably broad, and somewhat 
progressive. We say somewhat in no unpleasant 
sense, for it is impossible to overturn ancient and 
honorable customs in a short time. Our newer 
states have many advantages over older commu- 
nities. The recent meeting of the State Association 
was presided over by Ray Greene Huling, of Fitch- 
burg, one of the youngest among the thinking and 
rising men of the state. 

The first paper on Friday morning was by Hon. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, on Reading Circles, in which 
he said that “‘this movement began in Boston, in 
the work of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Home Reading and Study, followed by the Chau- 
tauqua movement of Dr. Vincent, which now em- 
braces one hundred thousand readers. Then has 
followed the Teachers’ Reading Circles, which 
started in Ohio in 1883, and are now established in 





fifteen states, with courses of study in pedagogics, 
science, history, art, and literature,‘ examinatieus; 











certificates, etc. At least 75,000 teachers in the 
United States are now reading methodically and 

professionally, thereby increasing teaching capa- 

city and power.” 

He conclusively proved the importance of a pro- 

fessional spirit and literature, but failed to empha- 

size the absolute necessity of following the 

example of the apostle Paul—‘‘This one thing I do” 

—by carrying out the idea in organizing circles. 

If we want a professional spirit, we can never get 

it by reading Homer, Milton, Huxley, Bancroft, 

Ruskin, and Tennyson, to the end of time. How 
many thousand of the 300,000 teachers in this 
country can tell anything, of any consequence, 

about Pestalozzi, Freebel, Payne, Page, Browning, 

Tate, Parker, and Quick? Ili is high time that at 
least 299,999 of them could. Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
spoke on the ‘‘Moral Element in Intellectual Edu- 
cation.” He was followed by Dr. Stone, of Spring- 
field, who gave a touching eulogium upon the life and 
character of Mr. Ariel Parish, for many years & 
teacher in Springfield, and more recently superin- 
tendent of New Haven schools. He told about a 
Connecticut teacher who enforced a moral lesson 
by compelling a boy to decline Jupiter, while lying 
across his knee, and bringing his broad hand with 
a tremendous ictus incidens at the mention of each 
case. The consequence was the boy became an excel- 
lent man. He mentioned a Connecticut deacon, 
whose moral education was put to a terrible strain 
one Sunday morning. He was ready for church, 
dressed in his ‘go to-meeting” clothes, when he 
remembered he had not fed a calf, shut upina 
dark barn. He ran for a pan of milk, and went to 
the calf, at the same time the calf went for the 
milk, and spilt it all over his broadcloth pants. It 
was a trying minute, but the deacon said, ‘If it 
wasn’t for the grace of God, I'd break your devil- 
ish head!” This in a Massachusetts Association 
of teachers! And in Boston, too! The morning 
session closed with an address by Dr. Larkin Dut- 
ton, on ‘Methods of Teaching in the Common 
Schools of Germany.” 

In the afternoon the Association divided into de- 
partments. In the high school .section—presided 
over by Alfred 8S. Roe, the following topics 
were discussed: ‘‘ Biology in the High School;” 
“Some Limitations in Teaching;” ‘‘ The Study of 
English Literature in High Schools.” In the gram- 
mar school section, presided over by Edwin T. 
Horne, the following subjects were considered: 
**The Public School and the Family,” by Rev. Dr. 
Edward E, Hale; *‘ Elemetary Science in Grammar 
Schools,” by Henry L. Clapp; ‘“‘The Golden Mean 
Between the Old and the New,” by Supt. Henry F. 
Harrington, New Bedford. In the primary school 
section, presided over by Hon. John W. Dickin- 
son, the following was the program: “ Principles 
to be used in Primary Teaching,” by Dr. Dickin- 
son, and class exercises with children. Each 
exercise closed with presenting a list of topics on 
the subjects taught. The following were consider- 
ed: Reading and Number, by C. Goodwin Clark; 
Form, Color, and Human Body, by Larkin Dun- 
ton; Drawing, by Charles M. Carter; Animals, by 
Arthur C. Boyden. 

We wonder if our excellent friend, Supt. Har- 
rington, of New Bedford, has read a little poem by 
“H. H.,” in the September Century. It tells how 
the King of Kent was converted, but not altogeth- 
er. He loved the devil a little, so he kept two 
altars in his temple, and said: 

“ The foremost and the biggest 
To Christ henceforth is lent ; 
But the small one in the corner,” 
Said Redwald, King of Kent, 
‘Pll keep burning to the devil, 
That he may see I meant 
To do him no dishonor,” 
Said the canny King of Kent. 

We know Supt. H.’s heart is changed, and we do 
not believe he really means to attempt to sit strad- 
dle any educational fence, as his subject seems to 
imply he is trying to do. 

The real gold of the meeting was found in the 
practical work of the primary section, on Friday 
afternoon: The déutlines of the lessons on ‘ Form,’ 
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“Color,” ‘Human Body,” “‘ Drawing,” and “ Ani- 
mals,” we shall print in full. They are full of 
thought, most suggestively arranged by those who 
have had much experience, and will serve as hints 
for many lessons, as well as guides to those who 
are arranging outlines of work. 

We cannot close without a reference to the ex- 
hibit of industrial drawing, of work done by chil- 
dren from the Quincy schools. The plan of work 
in the following outline will be interesting to all 
who are trying to work out better methods in our 
primary and grammar grades. The work was 
done under the instruction of Mr. Chas. M. Carter, 
agent, of the State Board of Education. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Three objects underlie the system: First, gaining knowledge of 
form by observation, then expressing the knowledge, and after- 
ward combining it into forms by invention or design. The in- 
struction of the course in industrial drawing is purely objective. 
From the first lessons in form in the primary school, to the les- 
sons of elaborate combinations in the grammar school, the 
drawing is directed toward expression in object. The pupils are 
taught in school, and are encouraged to produee at home the 
objects signified in the drawings. The pupils become greatly 
inspired as soon as they begin to make objects, and from the 
first ball of clay to the table and carved match-box, they are 
eager to advance. Figures modelled in clay represent the 
instruction in form taught in the primary school. Each cube, 
square, prism, orange, or animal, is an index of fact gained upon 
the common qualities of form, upon position, lines, and angles. 
To give mcre interest to the subject, the pupils are encouraged 
to unite in a combination exercise, and a large clay basket, filled 
with small objects modelied in clay, holds the work of the whole 
school. During the first year the pupils are instructed ten minutes 
daily, using slates and blackboard; the second year, fifteen 
minutes daily, using slates, paper, and blackboard; during the 
remaining six years of the course, thirty minutes three times a 
week aie devoted to the work, and paper and blackboard are the 
materials used. Closely following the exhibit in clay, figures 
outlined in colored sticks show the first inventive exercise. 
With precision and accuracy of form, the children’s vivid 
imagination is displayed, and the lessons of “ symmetry, repeti- 
tion and alternation’’ find expression in ships, envelopes, rakes, 
and in other figures of great variety. A step farther in advance 
is made when the children draw the patterns and make ob- 
jects from the drawings. The circle, ellipse and oval are the 
bases of the constructions, and beside the drawings, appear 
manufactured objects, pen-wipers, pen-sharpeners in 36 designs, 
and other simple objects. The advance from the first combina- 
tion of drawing and objects is rapid ; and from models and ob- 
jects are derived valuable lessons upon form, perspective and 
geometrical problems, The simple work on the table, the 
boxes, brackets, trays, frames. crosses, pin-cushions, and paper 
weights represent knowledge gained, which will be of great 
advantage in industrial and mechanical! pursuits. 


The meeting was a success, nearly a thousand 
teachers being enrolled, with a full attendance at 
all the meetings. Next week we shall print some 
of the best things said and done. J. A. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM AND THE 
NEW EDUCATION. 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


After carefully testing the Tonic Sol-Fa system 
tor five years, Iam convinced that it is the most 
complete embodiment or expression of the new ed- 
ucation that has yet appeared. Why ? 

1. Because it places the learner in the most per- 
fect contact with the object of his study. 

2. Because it is the most complete exemplifica- 
tion of the principle ‘‘ Learn to do by doing.” 

8. Because it is purely a matter of growth in the 
pupil. The perceptions are awakened, (in many 
cases they are virtually created). The mind is 
trained to recognize tones as distinct objects, and 
the voice to produce them by a conscious and com- 
pletely controlled act of the will. The Tonic Sol-Fa 
teacher is not permitted to accompany his pupils 
with any musical instrument or with his own voice. 
All must be done by the learner’s personal intelli- 
gence. 

4. Because its profoundly educational character 
is universally proved by results. 

5. Because its position as the best representative 
of the natural method of teaching is conceded by 
all who understand both the natural method, and 
Tonic Sol-Fa. They show their acceptance of the 
standard by saying: ‘‘Such and such a process is 
the Tonic Sol Fa way of doing it.” I have heard a 





most progressive and original teacher of history 
say: “I havea Tonic Sol-Fa method of teaching his- 
tory.” The professor of modern languages in a 
prominent educational institution says: ‘‘I teach 
French and German by a Tonic Sol-Fa method.” 
This kind of testimony is common, and, certainly 
it is most significant. 

6. Another proof that the Tonic Sol-F'a process is 
a growth is the fact that, after the training by 
that method is completed, the mysteries and diffi- 
culties of the staff are found to be interpreted and 
made plain. Tonic Sol-Fa is, therefore, not only a 
complete system in itself, but it is a royal—that is 
to say, a natural—road to an understanding of the 
staff. Teachers who have tried it thoroughly, 
agree in saying, as one of them has expressed it : 
‘*It takes less time and labor to learn both Tonic 
Sol-Fa and the staff, than to learn the staff alone.” 

There are still some who think that only the 
methods of teaching music need to be improved and 
that equal results can be obtained through the staff 
notation, if correct methods are employed. On this 
point it is sufficient to present the following fact. 
Such is not the opinion of a single teacher who has 
Sully tested both the staff and Tonic Sol-Fa systems. 

This statement is conclusive. It would be only a 
waste of my time, and the reader’s to pursue the 
argument further. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TIN WHISTLES. 


By Wm. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


Many teachers say they do not read school jour- 
nals, because if they do, it does them no good, as 
the hints and suggestions given therein are to be 
worked out with such elaborate appiratus that it 
is simply impossible for them to use them. Now, 
I grant this may often be true, but in the hints 
which I shall give in this article the apparatus will 
in no sense be elaborate,—three yards of common 
stove-pipe wire and a hundred tin whistles, the lat- 
ter costing not more than 20 cents per 100. String 
the whistles on the wire, and then stretch it up 
tight in some convenient place in the school-room. 
Next draw a diagram on the blackboard like this : 
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Now say to the class that you are going to push 
out the whistles on the wire two at a time, and as 
many two's each time, as the figure at the top of 
the diagram expresses, beginning with the first left 
hand column. ‘‘ How many shall I push for this 
column?” Pointto0. ‘‘None.” ‘How many for 
this?” Pointtolcolumn. “One.” ‘How many 
whistles do I push out?” ‘‘Two.” ‘How many 
times do I push out two?” ‘One time.” “Then one 
times two is how many?” ‘One times two is 
two.” ‘‘ How many twos shall I push out this 
time?” (We will suppose the teacher has reached 
column 9). ‘‘ Nine.” ‘‘ How many whistles have 
I pushed out?” ‘‘Eighteen.” ‘How many times 
did I push out two?” ‘Nine times.” ‘ Then nine 
twos or nine times two are how many?” ‘Nine 
twos or nine times two are eighteen.” ‘‘ You may 
rub the table of twos from the blackboard; and 
now you may learn it to write from memory.” 

The next day have them write the table, build it 
again and begin it as follows: ‘‘ What is the sum 
of the twos in this column?” Point to the 9th col- 
umn, ‘‘ Eighteen.” ‘‘ How many twos did it take to 
make eighteen ?” ‘‘ Nine.” ‘Then how many twos 
in eighteen, or twos in eighteen how many ?” 
‘*T wos in eighteen nine.” ‘‘ Twos in sixteen? Four- 


teen? Twelve? Ten?” etc. When the pupils have 


these two tables learned, have them draw a dia- 
gram on their slates and build the threes table, each 
for himself, thus you follow that well-known prin- 
ciple, ‘‘Never do for a child what he can do for 
himself.” Of course the children will know what 
they are learning, when learning the multiplica- 
tion and division tables, if taught in this way. The 
writer was quite a lad, and knew his multiplication 
table at that, before he understood that 4 times 3 
meant four threes. From that day multiplication 
had a greater interest for him. 

My next hint will not costeven as much as the 
whistles. 

When adding NUMBERS, expressed with figures, on 
the blackboard, it is to well have the pupils all num. 
bered, beginning at one and going as high as there 
may be pupils in the class. Say, if we want to be 
fair to the teacher, forty. Some of you May have 
fifty— What !! Sixty! and seventy!!! For ONE teach- 
er? ‘In the names of all the gods—at once ’” 
Who are your trustees or commissioners? Do they 
pay your life insurance? Are you in good health ' 
Do you, can you do your duty to the whole 
seventy? But excuse me, I am forgetting my exer- 
cise. As I said before, number the pupils, and write 
for example on the blackboard, this : 

96,755 
97,903 
48,487 
88,971 
98,734 
66,918 


497,768 

Let the pupils add to themselves the first column, 
thus: 8, 12, 13, 20, 23,28. When added the boy 
whose number is 28, says 28. Don’t yousee? ALL 
must work, as no one knows who may have to give 
the answer. If the sum is greater than any pupil’s 
number, the class together give the sum. Take the 
second column: 2, 3, 6, 13, 21,26. Now number 
26 says, ‘‘ 26,” etc. 

Look at the example. Could any of my readers 
have told the answer of it before adding 1t? There 
is a way to tell at sight. This is one of a set of 
cards published by Mr. C. H. Gleason, of Newark. 
When he sells a set of them, he sends a key with it. 
I simply mention the fact as another help to 
teachers. There is no money “ into” it for me. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


WRITING, AS TAUGHT IN BUSINESS COL- 
LEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By PrincipaAL EpwIn SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 
(Teacher in the Saratoga Summer School.) 


The Business Colleges of our large cities have 
done, and are doing, a vast amount of excellent 
work. Like all other educational institutions, 
they have their strong and weak spots, their suc- 
cesses and reverses. In one respect, however, they 
are preéminently successful. Their pupils at grad- 
uation are uniformly good penmen, and this most 
valuable accomplishment has been taught in a 
comparatively short period of time. 

The writing of students from these schools gen- 
erally indicates superior training, and possesses 
the two most desirable characteristics of good 
writing, namely, legibility combined with rapidity 
of execution. The writing is often over-flourished, 
but the general tendency is now toward simplicity. 

Our public schools, in most instances, produce 
good, but slow writers. It is my object in this 
article to show why the Business Colleges are so 
successful in teaching this particular branch, and, 
secondly, to point out a method by which our pub- 
lic-school teachers can compete with these schools. 

The Professor in the Business College (and he is 
better qualified to claim this title than most of our 
so-called professors) is a master of his art ; he pos- 
sesses the first great qualification of the teacher. 
By reason of his mastery of the subject, he, from 
the first, becomes an inspiration to the student, 
who is ever striving with might and main to equal 
him in graceful movementand fine execution. The 
secret of success lies in the master; he has brought 
about the result. 

Do our public-school teachers possess, to any 





considerable extent, this ability of the Professor! 
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The subject has, however, in spite of indifferent 
penmen, been fairly taught so far as form is con- 
cerned. I can point to scores of schools in and 
around New York City, whose copy-book writing is 
a marvel of neatness and exact reproduction of 
copy, but whose pupils would fail if called upon to 
write from dictation a short extract at ordinary 
speed. 

"Copy-booi, in the hands of a capable teacher, 
produce good, but slow penmen; they teach form, 
but do not give rapidity of movement. To secure 
ease and speed some other means must be adopted. 
A short drill on the following movement exercises 
given at each writing lesson, will help to secure the 
desired result : 

Movements in writing are of four kinds: Finger, 

Fore-arm, a combination of the two, called the 
Combined, and the Whole Arm. The Finger 
Movement is the combined action of the thumb and 
first two fingers. It is the movement for beginners, 
as great accuracy can be obtained; it never, how- 
ever, produces rapid, finished penmen. 
' The Forearm Movement consists in sliding th 
hand on the nails of the third and fourth fingers. 
The fingers simply hold the pen, guiding it up and 
down or across the page. as the muscles of the 
fore-arm direct. This is the movement I wish to 
introduce in this lesson as the means by which we 
can secure grace and rapidity. 








First exercise, using a dry pen: Move the hand 
slowly across the page, following the line upon 
which the pupil is going to write. Move it forward 
and backward many times without lifting the pen. 
This is an excellent exercise in lateral movement, 
and greatly essists in ol taining a good position of 
body and hand, as no marks are made; the correct 
position should be insisted on and maintained 
throughout the entire movement. . 

Second exercise : Now take ink, striving to make 
the lines light and parallel. 


"Fea dalineeret ins sini saber 
No, 2. 

Let this be a concert exercise, the teacher count- 
ing very slowly, One—two—three—four—five—six 
—seven. Change the exercise by letting the pupils 
count while you watch the exercise to detect faults 
of position and movement. Call attention to but 
one fault each time, and keep at this one till you 
have banished it. 

These exercises may be commenced at ten 
years of age, or as soon as the pupil has mastered 
the small letter forms. 

Before giving any exercise to the class, practice 
it yourself both upon the blackboard and ra: 
Be sure you can make the correct form and illus- 
trate the movement; a little patient practice will 
enable you to do this. 

Do not be discouraged if your first attempt is a 
failure; with renewed . effort try again; you will 
succeed. Be quick, enthusiastic, patient. 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 


1, How can you make a cheap, but effective hy- 
drogen lamp, that will teach your pupils more in 
five minutes about hydrogen than they can learn 
by reading or chemistry in five hundred years? 

2. How can an egg be made to stand on its small 
end without breaking its shell? What principle 
does this illustrate? 

3. Can you fill a bag with about a pound of sand, 
and guess nearly its correct weight? Try. 

4. Can you mark the distance of a rod without 
pacing or using a measure? Try. 

5. Can you draw a line on the board a yard 
long? Try. 

6. Can you fill a tumbler full of water, and then 
put in a lump of sugar without causing a drop to 
run over? Try. 

7. Can you stand a lead-pencil on its sharpened 
end? Whyt—Don’t say, ‘Because it will fall 
over.” That is not a proper answer. 

8. How can you teach your pupils the law of re- 














fraction without costing a cent or delaying you 
five minutes in preparing the apparatus ? 

9. How much does a quart of water weigh? 
Guess, ani try, and test your knowledge. 

10. What short poem can you repeat without 
study and make absolutely no mistakes ? 

11. Can you write a letter of five hundred words 
and make no mistakes? Try. 

12. How much does a silver dollar weigh? 
Guess, try, and know. 

13. How much is a silver dollar worth ? a gold 
dollar ? 

14. Did Washinzton live to see the XIX century? 
Do you know ? 

15. Did you ever see a scruple weight ? 

16. Take a piece of sheet lead and cut out an 
ounce weight, weigh it, and test your knowledge. 





USEFUL VERSUS USELESS GRAMMAR. 


By W. L. Burpick, Willimantic, Conn. 





Il. 

What, then, shall we doin order to reach the ends 
of true grammar teaching? Why what would you 
do in order to learn human nature? Would you 
advise one to sit down and read a prosely written 
text-book upon anthropology, or would you have 
him study men themselves? 

So in striving to learn how to speak and write 
the English language correctly, I would say study 
the language itself. 

Who has not a desire to write and speak pure 
English, and who does not consider the ability to 
do so a mark of high scholarly attainment? By 
pure English I, of course, mean the English of the 
masters of our day. Again, have we not tried, and 
are we not trying—I hope we are—to make our- 
selves more and more perfect every day in the 
mastery of our language, and in our ability to use 
it after the manner of the best models? Now, the 
appeal comes. Inthe prosecuting of these desires, 
how much benefit has ever been derived from 
the study of technical grammar? That is, in the 
real, practical use of the English language, how 
much are we indebted to parsing and analysis? 
My testimony is that I fail to see where technical 
grammar has helped me; and, therefore, in carry- 
ing out my experience, corroborated by the experi- 
ences of hundreds of others, to a practical con- 
clusion, I must take the ground that technical 
grammar, as a language help, is useless. Do not 
misinterpret me. Technical grammar is good in 
its place; but that place is not in the hands of a 
child under a dozen years old. It is of no value 
as a helper in our everyday language work, but it 
is of value in linguistic discriminations. I wouid 
place abstract grammar where I place logic. Logic 
does not teach us how to think, but it teaches us 
how we po think. So techni¢al grammar does not 
teach us how to write and speak, but teaches us 
how we po write and speak, merely an abstract 
analysis of our real or practical work. 

When boys and girls at school, we had our gram- 
mar lessons more or less perfect, and then we went 
out and used language that violated every law in 
the book. Well, we passed out from the grammar 
school, and there came a day later on when Eng- 
lish grammar, by degrees, became more and more 
clear to us, until, at last, the light dawned bright 
and clear; and finally we realized what grammar 
was, and that, as pupils at school, we never clearly 
understood or appreciated it. Was it the fault of 
the methods of teaching in those days? No; it was 
the stupidity that could strive to inculcate pure 
abstraction into a live, active, wholly practical 
child. 

Then useful grammar is the study of language 
itself. How shall we study language? Well, let 
us go back to the old illustration, and ask how we 
study men. We watch them, we examine them, 
we learn what they do when moved by certain 
motives and impulses, what they like and what 
they dislike; in short, find out all we can about 
them. So we must study words—find out all we 
can about them. Language training has received 
so much attention in the last few years, owing to 
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the labors of those who have fought against the 

old tyrant Grammaticus, that we are beginning to 

learn how to come into harmony with the child's 

mind. Our grammar school training must be pre- 

ceded by language culture, from the lowest primary 

grades. 

No text-book on grammer in the abstract need 

be used until the highest grammar grade is reached, 

and when the child has been for seven years study- 

ing practical language. In the preceding grade 

the pupil learns from conversations with the teacher 

just enough to make him feel that the text-book of 

the coming year will not be altogether a new sub- 

ject. And when in the highest grammar grade, the 

teacher is expected to keep the pupils from be- 

coming slaves to the text-book, but rather to use it 

as one of many helps. 

Now a few suggestions with reference to gram- 

mar teaching. Let us impress, from time to time, 

again upon our pupils that the mere text-book is 
not our authority for good English, but that the 
customs and usages of the great body of the mas 

ters of the tongue are our authority, and nothing 
else. We can never lay down as an arbitrary rule 
that such and such is the law, and that all writers 
in our language must conform to it. We can not 
be too carefully particular here. How common it 
is to find pupils in classes in Latin regarding their 
Latin grammars as original authority, and appar- 
ently considering that Cicero and Virgil must have 
written in conformity with the syntactical rules 
there laid down. It takes some little time to make 
pupils realize that their Latin grammars it is that 
must look to the writings of the Latin masters for 
their authority. Soin English. Too often we hear 
it said that that expression is right because the 
grammar says itis. Let us hope that our efforts 
in true grammatical culture will do away with all 
this, and that the next generation will say that is 
a correct English construction, because such writ- 
ers as Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Addison, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant give it authority, This can be 
accomplished if we but lay well the foundation. 

But some one will say here, that all of the great 
writers in our language are now and then found 
to be in grammatical error. Yes, the carping, 
pygmy critics who write some of our grammars 
will present to us now and then an example of false 
syntax taken fromthem. I remember how we 
used to call Shakespeare to account for having Marc 
Antony say “‘the most unkindest cut of all,” but 
when we got older, I hope, we realized that Shakes- 
peare was perfectly correct, after all, in his ex- 
pression ; that the rhetorical advantage gained by 
the intense and impassioned double superlative, 
justified its use. When language is most effective, 
then is it most correct, was something the old- 
maidish grammarian overlooked. 

But if we find that authorities now and then dif- 
fer, and are liable to mistakes, we can very easily 
make the average pupil understand that it is the 
great weight of custom and usage that is to guide 
him, and not an isolated instance. 

Another error is giving false syntax to correct. 
No part of grammatical teaching is more harmful 
and demoralizing than this. Yet how common it 
is! Almost every text-book on English grammar 
has page after page of false syntax, to be corrected 
by the pupils. The child who is studying English 
grammar ought to live in an atmosphere of pure 
speech, and never, if possible, see painted an incor- 
rect phrase. What would you think of giving pu- 
pils long lists of mis-spelled words to correct? Or 
a number of problems in arithmetic incorrectly 
wrought, and bid them declare the mistake? Let 
this, then, be a fundamental principle: Keep away 
from the eyes of the child and from his ears un- 
grammatical expressions and sounds. Children are 
80 imitative and so influenced by the mere sight of 
a printed page, that they will remember the false 
syntax, and will use it unconsciously. May teach- 
ers never be guilty of that shameful, pernicious 
practice of having pupils write out lists of senten- 
ces illustrating specimens of false syntax. I have 
known teachers to do this, however, Nothing can 


poison the purity of speech more, 
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TABLE TALK. 








*‘ Throw a pebble on the stream, 
See the widening circles gleam ! 
Each one clasps a sunny beam. 


Do a kindly deed, and shining 
Influence opens round it, twining 
In each curve a heavenly lining. 
As a rose in gentle iiving, 


To the air its sweetness giving, 
Does not feel ita whole achieving, 


So, heart of love, thy faithful clinging 
Knows not how its ce winging 
Wakes the desert into singiag.” 

I wrote the above lines on the board, and had the 
class in Third Reader copy them on slates and bring to 
the recitation, and as a drill in script reading they read 
from their slates. When the class came to recite the 
next day, I asked who knew the first word of the exer- 
cise we had on the board the day before ; several hands 
went up and the right word was given; I then asked 
how I should write it on the board, and was instructed 
to begin it with a capital. Each word in the stanza 
was called for and given by some member of the class, 
and the hard words spelled, The use of the quotation 
marks was explained. The words that rhymed were no- 
ticed : I asked what they called a lesson that rhymed ; 
one that did not? Attheclose of the lesson I asked 
each member of the class to bring a piece of poetry to 
the class the next day, in which the first and second 
lines rhymed, and the third and fourth. 


* . 
* 


We are asked by a teacher whether “‘ a teacher who 
plays cards exerts a right influence over students? So 
many parents look upon it as evil, should not teachers 
avoid the appearance of evil?” How about dancing, 
theatre-going, and games of chance of all kinds ? Some 
people object to the playing of chess and checkers. For 
our part. we never play ‘“‘ wicked ” cards, but once in a 
while we indulge in a game of ‘‘ Authors” and back- 
gammon, We are inclined to think that about the 
worst games now played in young society are the kiss- 
ing games so popular in some parts of ourcountry. If 
we were teaching in a community where playing cards 
was condemned by the best people, we should consider 
it our duty not to give occasion for offence in that di- 
rection. 


*_# 
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A successful teacher in Pennsylvania writes us quite 
earnestly. He says: ‘‘ An inflexible system can never 
adapt itself to flexible humanity.. Sameness of instruc- 
tion is killing our schools, by crushing the life out of 
them. Growth, the development of power,—these are 
the things to be aimed at in teaching ; and these things 
are possible only when the work of the teacher is in har- 
mony with the individuality of the pupil. Pardon this 
digression, but when I think of the live editorial ar- 
ticles in the ScHooL JOURNAL it ‘ wakes me up!” 
Keep on; you are rousing the teachers. The fires of 
enthusiasm are being gradually lighted along the whole 
line, and in a short time the conflagration will sweep 
everything before it. If the JoURNAL continues to plead 
as it pleads now, for something nobler, something higher 
in education than ‘knowledge is power,’ our methods 
of teaching will be revolutionized within the next de- 
cade. Before 1 commenced to take the 8. J, I thought 
the teachers work was principally to communicate 
knowledge ; now I know it is to lead the child to get the 
knowledge for himself. A. J. D. 

We are more than ever convinced thal the new edu- 
cation idea is a sort of a new conversion. It must get 
possession of the mind and soul. We must know the 
right way, and then feel its truth in our very heart. It 
must become a moral conviction, to disobey which 
would be to violate our own conscience. Then it will 
begin to show itself in action. 








READING CIRCLES. 


QUESTIONS ON PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING. 





1. How many elements enter into fitness for teaching? 

2. What is the first qualification for teaching 

3. What is meant by the true spirit of a teacher ? 

4. With what should a teacher be impressed ? 

5. What is necessary in order to develop a human 
soul ? 

6, For what is the teacher responsible ? 

7. In what way can a teacher injure the bodily health 





of her pupils? How can she improve it ? 

8. State three particulars in which the teacher is re~- 
sponsible for the intellectual growth of the child. 

9. What injury can an unprincipled teacher do to 
children ? 

10, In what way may the personal habits of a teacher 
become an educational force ? 

11, State some habits that injure a teacher’s useful- 
ness, 

12, What literary qualifications should every teacher 
possess? State minutely the branches necessary to be 
studied, and how much of each. 

18. Can a teacher teach what he does not know? 
Why? 

14. Is it essential for a teacher to sing ? 

15. How much of mental science ought a teacher to 
know ? 

16. What is meant by the expression ; “‘ A knowledge 
of human nature”? Is it essential ? 

17. What constitutes an education ? 

18. Is it possible for a person to be educated without 
the acquizition of knowledge ? 

19. Does the acquisition of knowledge give an educa- 
tion ? 

20. Under what circumstances does the getting of 
knowledge give no discipline ? 

21. When does the period of getting an education 
end? 

22. Is there any ‘“‘ antagonism between man as an 
ideal of his kind, and man as an instrument of service ?” 

23. What do you understand by the term “liberal 
education” ? 

24. Must moral and religious education be relegated 
to the family and the church? Who? 

25. Give a good definition of education. 

(To the 104 page—New Edition.) 


AN OUTLINE. 
(103-138 pages, Old Edition.) 

1. A difference observable in writers, speakers, and 
teachers. A corresponding difference in schools. 2. 
What constitutes the accomplished teacher? 3. The 
natural gift of ability to interest and instruct. Can this 
faculty be acquired? 4, The teacher should recall the 
operations of his own mind in childhood. 5. The im- 
portance of ascertaining the natural order. 6. Reason 
why a mastering of the subject is necessary to the teach. 
er. 7. The necessity for a special preparation for each 
recitation. The teacher’s ‘‘ common-place book.” 8. 
Fluency and correctness of speech necessary to the teach- 
er. Examples of misused words, 

9. The importance of the teacher’s manner—to ne, at- 
titude, animation—in its influence upon the class. 10. 
The attention of the pupils must be secured and held. 
11. The recitation erroneously considered by pupils the 
object of study. The evil results of this idea. How 
they may be prevented. 12. The frequency of the use 
of unintelligible words in explanations by the teacher. 
What is the result of this? 18. It is as easy to have 
good lessons as to have poor lessons. Promptness and 
accuracy in recitations. 14. The evils of recitations in 
concert. Are such recitations ever useful? 15. Indi- 
viduality in method. 

16. Motives to be employed in exciting interest in 
study. An artificial stimulus harmful. The higher 


‘principles to be aroused. The greater ease of securing 


a temporary interest by appealing to lower considera- 
tions. 17. The long controversy as to the wisdom of 
appealing to a spirit of emulation. The coniroversy 
turns somewhat upon the meaning of the word. 18, 
The emulation of which St. Paul speaks, which is un- 
questionably right. 19. The emulation of which St, 
Paul gives warning. 20. Since a wrong or questionable 
spirit of emulation does exist in the characterof pupils, 
and will be found to characterize the world with which 
they will mingle in after-life, should the teacher at- 
tempt to utilize it for good in the school-room? 21. Page’s 
views. This spirit should not be encouraged. It is 
never expedient to encourage it. The evil of ‘‘ head 
marks.” 

22. The question of prizes, Page’s experience and con- 
clusions. 23. Prize-seeking a lower and less worthy 
motive. 24. The danger of an ungenerous rivalry. 25. 
It is inexpedient, for the same reason that a system of 
“head marks” is inexpedient. 5. Prize scholars and 
‘honor men” not usually the most distinguished in after 
life. 26. The liability to injustice in making the award. 
27. Pupils are not all upon an equal fouting as to facil- 
ities for work. 28. Improper means often used to secure 
the prize. 29. Success not always a true criterion of 
merit. 30; The reaction when the stimulus is with- 
drawn: 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


SELECTIONS FOR A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


AN OPENING ADDRESS. 
(For a little boy or girl.) 
Good morning good people ! good morning to you ! 
How are you this morning ; pray how do you do? 
We are glad to see you so happy and gay, 
And hope you'll be pleased with our efforts to-day. 
Should we chance to make errors, a dozen or more, 
Please take them not with you outside of the door, 
Let them pass in at one ear, and out of the other, 
*Twill give us much pleasure, and give you no bother, 
Since I have now said what I am to say, 
I'll at once take my seat—with a ‘‘ Merry Christmas” 
to all, and to all a Good-day, ” EC 





My STockwe, 
They put me in the great spare bed, and there they 
made me sleep ; 
I must not stir; I must not wake; I must not even 


peep! 

Right opposite that lonely bed, my Christmas stocking 
hung ; 

While near it, waiting for the morn, my Sunday clothes 
were flung. 

I counted softly, to myself, to ten, and ten times ten, 

And went through all the alphabet, and then began 


again ; 
I repeated that Fifth Reader piece—a poem called “ Re. 


And tried a dozen other ways to fall into a doze— 

When suddenly the room grew light, I heard a soft, 
strong bound— 

"Twas Santa Claus, I felt quite sure, but dared not look 
around, 

*T was nice to know that he was there, and things were 
going rightly, 

And so I took a little nap and tried to smile politely. 


“Ho! Merry Christmas!” cried a voice ; I felt the bed 
a rocking ; 

*Twas daylight—Brother Bob was up! and oh, that 
splendid stocking ! —St. Nicholas. 


Santa CLAvs. 

A jolly old fellow, whose hair is so white, 
And whose little bright eyes are blue, 

Will be making his visits on Christmas night ; 
Perhaps he will call upon you. 

A funny old name has this funny old man ; 
You know what it is without doubt ; 

He creeps down tho chimney as fast as he can, 
And then just as swiftly creeps out. 


He carries a bagful of candy and toys, 
And leaves them wherever he goes, 

For the good little girls and the good little boys ; 
So hang up your white little hose. 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 
Merry Christmas! girls and boys. 
Santa Claus, with team and toys, 
Now is starting on his way, 
With his overladen sleigh,— 
Never heeding cold or wetting, 
Not a single town forgetting. 
But a puzzled look he bears 
As he moves among his wares ; 
And I doubt if ever yet 
Was Santa Claus in such a fret. 
Now he purses up his lips, 
Snaps his rosy finger-tips ; 

“All in vain he scans his store, 
Names the children o’er and o’er— 
Just one boy deserves a switch, 
And he has forgotten which. —A. D. W. 


A CHRisTMAS CAROL. 
There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry ! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 
There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of thejearth. 
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Ay! the star rains its fire, and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 
We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 

















CHRISTMAS. 
Beautiful things for Christmas, 
Everywhere we see ; 
Daintiest of the dainty, 
Gifts for you and me. 
Beautiful things for Christmas, 
Prettiest ever seen, 
Starry crowns and crosses, 
Wreaths of evergreen. 


Beautiful thoughts for Christmas, 
Birthday of our Lord ; 
Tenderest thoughts and purest, 
Drawing us to God. 
Beautiful thoughts for Christmas, 
Breathed in carols sweet ; 
Songs the angels chanted, 
We on earth repeat. 


Beautiful deeds for Christmas, 
Generous, prompt, and free, 
Help unto the needy, 
Acts of charity. 
Beautiful deeds for Christmas, 
Each a jewel bright, 
Adding to the lustre 
Of the Christmas night. 
—Emma B, DUNHAM. 





EaRLY CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
Four little feet pattering on the floor, 
Two tangled curly heads peeping at the door, 
Hear the merry laughter, happy childish roar, 
Early Christmas morning. 


Two little stockings full of sweets and toys, 

Everything charming for little girls and boys. 

How could they help, then, making such a noise ? 
Early Christmas morning. 


Down beside the stockings, many gifts were spread, 
Dollies, drums, a cradle, and a bran new sled. 
“« Haven’t we too many ?” little Nellie said, 

Early Christmas morning. 


Four little bare-feet on the sidewalk cold, 
Two little faces with want and hunger old, 
Peeping through the window where the gifts un- 
rolled. , 
Early Christmas morning. 


“Yes,” says John to Nellie, as he spied the two, 
“We've so many presents, tell you what we’ll do, 
I'll give half of mine away. Now, dear Nell, will 


ou?” 
4 Early Christmas morning. 


Two little famished ones in the house were called, 
Favors heaped upon them till they stood enthralled. 
Was not this the angel’s song, “ Peace, good will to 
— ? 
* Early Christmas morning. 
—Mary B. PECK. 





CurisTmas Day. 
What’s this hurry, what's this flurry. 
All throughout the house to-day ? 
Everywhere a merry scurry, 
Every where a sound of play. 
Something to ’s the matter, matter, 
Out-of-doors as well as in, 
For the bell goes clatter, clatter, 
Every minute—such a din ! 
Everybody winking, blinking, 
In a queer, mysterious way ; 
What on earth can they be thinking ? 
What on earth can be to pay? 
Bobby peeping o’er the stairway, 
Bursts into a little shout ; 
Kitty, too, is in a fair way, 
Where she hides, to giggle out. 
As the bell goes cling-a-ling-ing 
Every minute more and more, 
And swift feet go springing, springing, 
Through the hallway to the door, 
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Where a glimpse of box and packet, 
And a little rustle, rustle, 

Makes such sight and sound and racket 
Such a jolly bustle, bustle,— 

That the youngsters in their places, 
Hiding slyly out of sight, 

All at once show shining faces, 
All at once scream with delight. 


Go and ask ‘hem what’s the matter, 
What the fun outside and in— 

What the meaning of the clatter, 
What the bustle and the din. 

Hear them, hear them laugh and shout then, 
All together hear them say, 

‘* Why what have you been about, then, 
Not to know it’s Christmas day,” 





CHRISTMAS” MORNING. 

ux Maaiane me ease Cale boak ta cas Boosts o 
The American Tract Society, New York.) 

The city’s hum was hushed and still, 

And silence reigned o’er vale and bill ; 

The birds had sought the sheltering tree ; 

The flocks were folded tenderly. 

No sound of life was on the breeze 

That murmured through the olive trees ; 

While, midst the stars, heaven’s brightest gem 

Shown over sleeping Bethlehem. 


But look, what means that radiant light 
That floods the darkness of the night ? 
A white-winged legion from on high, 
With dazzling glory filled the sky. 
The music of that heavenly band 
Went floating over Holy Land ; 
And on the listening shepherd’s ear 
Rang out the chorus sweet and clear: 
‘Good tidings, good tidings, good tidings of great joy. 
On this blessed morn 
A prince is bora ; 
Good tidings of great joy. 
The Prince of Peace, 
The Incarnate Word, 
The Saviour Christ, the Lord. 
Glory to God in the highest, then, 
Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good will to men.” 


The vision faded from the sight, 

Hushed were those voices of the night, 

And sweetly dawned upon the earth 

The morning of our Saviour’s birth. 

O blessed morning! day of joy ! 

Well might thy praise our tongues employ ! 
Well might we sing rm deeming love, 

First sung by minstrels from above ! 





THE BaBE OF BETHLEHEM. 





MD day fa wy gy pp py 
der bearing the letter which he presents.) 
1. B Stands for Bible where we read 
About the Saviour whom we need. 
2. A Stands for Angels who did sing 
About the birth of Christ, our King. 
3. B Stands for God’s Beloved Son ; 
He offers life to every one. 
4. E Is for Egypt, where He fled 
When Herod infants’ blood did shed. 
5. 0 Is the Off'ring which we bring— 
Our hearts we give to Christ, our King. 
6. Is for Jesus, our best Friend, 
Who little children does defend. 
7. Stands for Bethlehem, a town 
Where unto usa Child was born. 
8. In Eden, God, who knew man's need, 
A Saviour promised in the seed. 
9. Is the Tidings of great joy— 
Good news to every girl and boy. 
10. Is the Host who, in the sky, 
Sang ‘‘ Glory be to God on High.” 
11. Stands for Lord, born, Christmas-day, 
In David's city, far away. 
12. Stands for Ensign, lifted up ; 
"Tis Christ, the Lord, the nation’s hope. 


13. Is the Humble, holy Child ; 
I wish I were as meek and mild. 
14. Our Jesus is Exalted now, 
.z Before Him every knee must bow. 
15. 


Is the Motto which we bring— 
The blessed BaBE OF BETHLEHEM. 
All Together : 
One Christmas-day, long, long ago, 
God gave this gift to you and me; 
To-day, O Lord, our love to show, 
We give our hearts, ourselves to Thee. 





HYMN TO THE NATIVITY. 

No war, or battle’s sound, 

Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


— MILTON, 


Note.—The remainder of this beautiful hymn can be found in 
almost any collection, and as much of it used as is desirable. 





The Historical Story and Genera! Information Questions are 
unavoidabiy crowded out. They will appear next week. 





A REPRODUCTION EXERCISE. 


THE FINDING OF MOSES. 





Many, many years ago, there lived a cruel king, who 
ordered that every boy baby should be killed, and every 
girl baby saved alive. 

There was one poor mother who wished to save her little 
boy, so she made an ark, and lined it with pitch, that the 
water might not get in. She then put her baby in it, took 
it to the edge of the water, and hid it under the flags that 
grew on the brink of the river. 

Miriam, his sister, was placed a little distance off, that 
she might watch the baby, and tell her mother if he cried. 

Soon after this, the daughter of the king came down to 
wash herself in the river, and hearing a baby cry, sent her 
maid to bring it to her. When she saw the baby crying, 
she felt sad, and turning to his sister said: “‘Go bring a 
nurse to me.” 

Miriam went and called her mother, and the king’s 
daughter said to her: “‘ Take this child away and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.”’ 

The mother took the child home, and nursed him, and 
when he grew to be a man, brought him back to the palace 
of the king. 

Here he afterwards lived with the daughter of the king, 
and became her son; and she called his name Moses, be- 
cause, she said, ‘“‘ I drew him out of the water.” 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


It looks as if the Tories would have a small majority in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone be given an op- 
| tee + A to regain his fame and influence by leading the 
oP ‘ition and devoting himself chiefly to the amelioration 

the Irish difficulty—a solution of the Irish question no 
one looks for. 


Prof. Huxley retires from the presidency of the chief 
scientific body of England—the Royal Society—the state of 
his health for —_—s his continuance in the chair which 
has been occupied by Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and Sir Joseph Hooker among other eminent scien- 


The moderate Republicans of Spain, headed by Castelar, 
have resolved to keep auiet and await developments. What 
the immoderate Republicans will do remains to be seen. 


And there is Don Carlos, too. Altogether the political situ- 
ation in Spain is decidedly —— and there is a 
| og oa that something remarkable may happen be- 
ore long. 


Archdeacon Farrar is sailing for home. 


King Theebaw, of Burmah, becoming alarmed at the 
rapid approach of the British expeditiouary force under 
Gen. Prendergast, notwithstanding the resistance offered 
p AY Py . ry" a -yoy yy Prender- 
m grant an armistice for the 

of settling the difficulty between Burmah 
and I Government. Gen. Prendergast, in reply 
demanded the surrender of the Burmese army, and 
Mandalay, the capital, stating that only then he 
entertain any request Lavy bye of the dispute. 

Theebaw acceded to the terms, and the Ava forts, 


twenty-eight guns, were turned over to the British 
troops. A was placed there, and the British troops 
proceeded to Mandalay. 


Vice-President Hendricks is buried. 

Servia has been delivered from imminent peril of invasion. 
Prince Alexander has to the ce proposed if 
King Milan, and hostilities areatanend. He has expell 
the cowardly invaders from his territory, but has refrained 
from inflicting deserved punishment by a counter-invasion. 
King Alfonso, of Spain, is dead and buried. 


It is proposed to marry King Alfonso’s daughter and Don 
Carlos’s son. 


The Marshall Islands are annexed to Germany. 

Gen. Alexander Shaler, of New York, has been arrested 
on a charge of bribery. 

Burmah will be annexed to Great Britain. 

The United States will have no vice-president until a 
president of the senate is elected. . 
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BROOKLYN. 


On Nov. 27, meetings were held, morning and after- 
noon, at the Adeiphi Academy, to discuss various methods 
of physical training, the apparatus employed, etc. Dr. 
Edward Hitcheock, of Amherst, presided. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss C. W. Mingins, of the State Normal School, at New 
Britain, gave an interesting and profitable lecture to the 
teachers and parents at the high school, Willimantic, 
Nov. 13. oon, ‘* Kindergarten.” Miss Mingins gave a 
sketch of the life of Froebel, and then explained the gifts 
devised by him. 

Kindergarten cocnpations in the primary room were in- 
troduced in District No. I.’s graded schools last year; and 
this fall, No. II. established a simple Kindergarten. The 
work has come to stay. . { 


wthe,new high-school building at Meriden was dedicated 
ov. 25. 


Wallingford will probably have a night school for young 
men provided by the school board. 


Miss H. F. Page, of the State Normal School, addressed 
the Ansonia teachers, Nov. 13, on the subject of Phonics. 


Principal Maple, of the Wisconsin State Normal School 
at Milwaukee, spent Nov. 18 with Superintendent Dutton, 
at New Haven, inspecting the schools. 


A bill providing for establishing in c‘ties free "Kinder- 
gartens for children under school age, will be introduced 
at the coming session of the Legislature. 


Nov. 19, the New Haven teachers were addressed by Gen. 
T. I Morgan. of the Rhode Island Normal School, at Provi- 
dence, on “ The Teaching of Thinking.” He said: ‘* The 
functions of education are three: first, development of 
power ; second, imparting of information; third, develop- 
ment of character. We pay too much attention to the 
second point, storing the memory: that is not knowledge, 
though we are by no means to neglect the training of the 
memory. Some find fault with our teaching. Some say 
‘teach only to read and write ;’ others would have us teach 
everything. We can meet many of these objections by 
training pupils to use their powers of thinking. Thinking 
is adjustment to our work. Thinking combines analysis, 
comparison, abstraction, jofigment. generalization. classifi- 
cation, inference, It is said the child can not think. That 
is a mistake. He can compare and generalize simply. 
How, tnen, can we teach the child think? First, 
we must know what thinking is; secondly, we must 
keep in mind the fact that we are aiming to train the child 
to think. We must not insist on formulas. Memorizing 
and repeating often pass for thinking. We ought to train 
by questions which lead the child to search out relations 
and qualities. The simple words, ‘‘ who,’ “‘ where,” 
‘‘ when,” “‘why,’’ do this well. The lack of froteing. 
dogic in normal schools is surprising and to be regretted. 
There are two classes of teachers, the aggressive and the 
stationary. The first are the thinkers. Not that this is 
the panacea for all evils; but it is the greatest source of 
power.”—Supt. A. B, FIFIELD, Eaton, State Editor. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mr. C. J. Kinnie, the county superintendent of the Win- 
nebago County schools, is doing very effective work among 
the district schools. He aims to have the teachers bring 
their schools to a higher standard, and infuse new life in 
all the different methods of educating children. 


LOWA. 


Mr. J. Breckenridge, principal of the Decorah Institute, 
reports Lyon County, Towa, as one of the most progressive 
counties that he has worked in. Mr. Breckenridge is ex- 
cellent authority. 


KANSAS. 

Dr. Northrop has recently been lecturing on “Town Im- 
provements,” and also on educational ne The press 
and the people are giving him acordial welcome. There is 
a push and progressiveness in this state which assure a 
ones response to any wise plans for village improvement. 

here is a rapid growth in population, wealth, and culture. 
The State census, just completed, shows an increase in 
population during the last five years of nearly 400,000. 
The popular interest in education fully keeps pace with 
this advance in population. Mr. Northrop visited Topeka 
to give one lecture, but gave four public addresses, besides 
an address at the Clerical Union, on ‘“‘ Laws mst bad 
Literature,’’ which prompted that body of ministers repre- 
senting all denominations, to pass a resolution in favor of 
such laws in Kansas, and to appoint an efficient committee 
to carry this measure in the next legislature. The Topeka 
Commonwealth, which gives the above information, also 
says of Mr. Northrop’s lecture on ‘‘ Topeka and its Needs :”’ 
“Tt wus practical m beginning to end, and will, no 
doubt, result in great improvements in this city.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Bristol County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Taanton, recently. Prof. J. C. Bartlett, of Taunton, dis- 
cussed Defects in Popular Education; Mr. W. S, Parker, 
of Boston, Methods of Teaching History ; Mr. G. E. Nichols, 
of Someryille, Penmanship in Primary Schools; and Mr. 
G. H. Martin, of Bridgewater, Elements of Good Reading. 
The following officers were elected by the association: 
President, A. F. Wood, of New Bedford ; ,G. H, 
‘Tripp, of New Bedford: Treasurer, F, Arthur Walker, of 
Taunton; Directors—William Connell, of Fall River; 
Miss E. 8. Ashley, of New Bedford ; and H. D. Newton, of 

‘aunton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


4 Ab the Coos County Teachers’ Institute, held at Cole- 
rook, 

tation, and School Records ; Prof. E. H. Barlow, of Tilden 
Seminary, on Reading; Rey. D. C. Roberts, on Drawing; 
Prof. W. T. Smith, on Physiolo, 


and Hygiene ; Prof. E. 
? Quimby, on Algebra, suas , Arithmetic, and the Map | good langu 
0 ; 


ew Hampshire: Prof. J. Webster, on y 

and Penmanship. Evening lectures were prec 0, v. D. 

 C. Roberts, on English Literature ; z Supt. J. W. Patter- 
son, on Wealth ; and by Prof. E. H. i 


The New London academy lecture course was opened by 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, and will comprise lectures by Rev. 
J. A. Johnson, of Nashua; Rev. Dr. C, B. © of Con- 
cord ; Rev. C. H. Kimball, of Manchester; and Wil- 
liam Parsons, 


f, C. C. Rounds talked on Psychology, The Reci- | great] 
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The New d College Presidents Association met at 
Hanover, Oct. 27, and closed the 28th; President Porter, 
of Yale, being the only absentee. The faculty of each col 
lege was also represented by one member, and Phillips’ 
Andover Academy, the Girls’ Latin School of Boston, and 
= Roxbury Latin School, were represented by their prin- 
cipals. 


Miss Rosethe B. Sanborn, who has been teaching in the 
vicinity of Concord for the past two years, died recently 
after an illness of only three days. She was an excellent 
elocutionist and pianist, and was highly esteemed by a large 
circle of friends. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At the Salem County Teachers’ Institute, held at Salem, 
Nov. 9-13, Prof. Brooks, of the National School of Oratory, 
gave some very valuable instruction on Mental Science ; 
Miss Hilmar., of Haddonfield, gave an address on Physical 
Culture, and several choice recitations ; Supt. E. O. Chap- 
man lectured on “The Practical Principles of Teacher’s 
Work ;”? and Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, secretary of the State 


Board of Health, gave an address on ‘‘ Health in the School- 
Room.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State University, at Chapel Hill, is now giving in- 
struction in the Science and Art of Teaching. The chair 
was organized Aug. 27, last. There are twenty-five pupils 
in the course, ten of whom will graduate in one of the 
regular university courses in June next. This is a strong 
—— much is expected of it in the future schools of 

es 4 


There is a training school for teachers at Charlotte. The 
posite schools of Raleigh, and many other important towns, 

ave been thoroughly organized. The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction is making a vigorous canvass of 
the state, enlightening the people upon the public school 
system, awakening a livelier interest, and setting the ma- 
chinery in motion everywhere. In this connection, the 
work of the North Carolina Teacher deserves special men- 
tion. Mr. Harrell, the editor, is full of enthusiasm, and 
inspires all who come in contact with him. 


The new city of Winston during the year has built a very 


known so well at Wilson, and in the summer normal 
schools of the state, has been placed in charge. He is now 
devising ways and means to found a public library, and 
strong efforts are being put forth to erect a school-house 
for the colored children. 


NEW YORK. 


School Commissioner Lusk, of Broome County. is about 
to send a circular letter to each school commissioner and 
member of the State Legislature, setting forth the action 
of his county board of supervisors, relative to an increase 
of state tax for support of schools, and urging the commis- 
sioners to immediately explain to their representatives the 
condition and needs of our schools as to an increase 
of public money, and also to bring the matter before their 
boards of supervisors. The work which Com. Lusk is 
Soing in the educational interests of his state and county is 
highly appreciated by the board of supervisors, and they 
have authorized the treasurer to pay him the full amount 
of his expenses incurred in carrying it on. 


OHIO. 


The first meeting of the Springboro Teachers’ Association 
was held at Springboro. Oct. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year : President, L. G. Cromer : 
Secretary, W. L. Shinn; Executive Committee—W. C. Wil- 
son, E. M. Corwin, and Miss Anna Brandon. Among the 
subjects discussed were: ‘International Date Line,” by 
W. C. Wilson ; ‘‘ How to Teach Arithmetic,” by E, M. Cor- 
win ; and “ Course of Study for Country Schools,”’ by J.M. 
Lane. The teachers of Warren County are full of life, and 
are trying to do something. The boards of education in 
many parts of the county are adopting courses of study. 
If we had township high schools, county superintendent, 
and a graduating system for country schools, our school 
system would be equal to that of any state in the Union. 


OREGON. 


The institute of the Fourth Judicial District was held at 
Portland, on Nov. 27-28. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The following are some of the good things said and done 
Io — ne County Institute, held at Lancaster, 

ov. : 

Prof. Silas S. Neff, ‘Conversation is best when it is spon- 
taneous and natural—the speaker being unconscious of his 
own connection with the matter of his speech.”” The same 
principles apply in —, 

Miss Carrie E. Myers, of West Hempfield, said that the 
interest of parents in the schools could be increased by 
local institutes, by frequent invitations to school exercises, 
and by frequent visits by the teacher. 

Mrs. Hunt showed how the effects of alcoholic stimulants 
should be taught. She said, ‘‘ Teach what it is, what effect 
it has upon the human system, what it makes men do.” 
She showed several illustrations that could be used. 

Prof. E. B. McKee, of Towanda, urged the teachers to 
make the school-room as home-like as possible, by adorning 
it with pictures, flowers, etc. 

Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Reading, said there is no prescribed 
method by which children can be interested. B behind 
the teucher’s desk are worth a dozen of the best methods 
that ever were or ever will be devised. There is no book, 
no device, that will interest pupils unless the teacher pos- 
sesses the power and tact of making them inte: “ 

Prof. E. O. Tate said that the pupils’ first lessons in the 
schools should be oral with drawings. The lessons ma 
y varied, but there are none better than Deatty 
stories. After = oe Benen to them, they should have an 
opportunity to talk ut anything that may be of interest, 
and in this manner their tongues will be 
age. lessons will be the result 


A young son of Edward Turnbach died in Hazleton, re- 


loosened, an 


several of his sc . 

to which Turnbach had just been admitted, make a 

practice of initiating new scholars by making them run the 

gauntlet through two lines of ten to twenty bo: 
i 


The scholars of a public school 


ys on each 





side, they punc the victim with their fists as he 
through. ithe nfured the little fellow so badly the 
segton ef tho kidneva, that he died in great agony. 





spacious and convenient school-house. Prof. Tomlinson, | 


sho 
be} E. H. 


cently, from the effects of a hazing received at the hands of | still 
hoolmates 








————, 


PERSONAL. 


THE primary department connected with MR. JOSEPH W. 
CREMIN’s well-known grammar school in East Forty-secon4 
Street, is one of the most efficient in the city. Miss NELLp 
Forp is py'oeinel, supported by a large and able corps of 


Pror. J. V. MONTGOMERY, who died a short time ago at 
Denver, had been for years principal of the model schoo} 
connected with the State Normal School. Millersville, Penn. 
and was a brother-in-law of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham. 
formerly State Superintendent of Education. 


M. F. Cowpry. for many years superintendent of the 

public schools of Sandusky, Ohio, and closely and actively 

identified with the schools of the state during the formative 

period of the present graded svstem, died suddenly at his 

home in Sandusky, Sept. 26. He was the author of an ex. 

weed book on “‘ Moral Lessons,” and an able and efficient 
ucator. 


CHARLES H. VERRILL, Pu.D., principal of the Delaware 
Literary Institute, was formerly principal of the State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.. abd has had large experi- 
ence as a conductor of institutes in various parts of the 
country. He has recently conducted an institute at Atlantic 
City, N. J. His services as lecturer or principal can be oc. 
casionally secured. During the week commencing Dec. 28, 
he will be at liberty, and we are certain superintendents 
would do well to engage him for that time. The subjects 
of his evening lectures are: ‘‘ Master Workmen,” “ What 
Shall we Study ?” ‘‘ Amusements and Recreations,” “ The 


| Teacher and the World.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Teachers’ Association of the City of New York held 
a Thanksgiving reception, at Steinway Hall, Saturday last. 
In addition to a grand concert and elocutionary entertain. 
ment, Mr. Avon C. Burnham illustrated a lesson in physical 
— with a class of young lady graduates of the public 
schools. 


The Board of Education did nothing of any consequence 
at their meeting last Wednesday. 


Mr. Editor: 

I wish the able writer of the ‘‘ Open Letter to the Board 
of Education,” signed ‘‘ Only a Woman” (issue of Nov. 14). 
would put the same force, logic, and terseness into a claim 
for the equalization of women emery teachers, with 
women grammar school teachers. Justice and philanthropy 
are involved in this. 

Why should capable and successful women teachers in 
the primaries, filling exactly the same numerical grades 
there, as the women in the grammar schools, receive less 
salary for equal ability at least? The classes in primary 
schools (allotment to secure a teacher) is three-sevenths 
greater ; this (without entering into other most serious and 
embarrassing draw s in primaries), imposes just three- 
sevenths more labor upon each under-valued women teacher 
in the primary. But this large—too large—class-averave 
in the primary, must be handled with the greatest skill! and 
judgment (for they are little, untrained, untaught, inex- 
perienced children), and require a force and ready adapt- 
ability, which are imperative in the F mgt and must 
come from the teacher. Books can, and do, supply this in 
the grammar departments, even where the teachers are 
other than may desired. All this, and much beyond 
what is here stated ; and yet, primary women teachers re- 
ceive smaller compensation than women grammar school 
teachers ? 

Are ‘“‘the necessities’ of women primary teachers “ less’’ 
than those of women grammar school teachers ? 

Am glad to be able to controvert the “‘ It has always been 
so” attempted ‘‘knock-down argument” of some of the 
women in grammar schools, who oppose equalization of 
salary for women who do not happen to teach on the same 
grammar school floor (a misnomer by the way), but who, 
as primary teachers, give, at least, as much time, prepara- 
tion, thought, more r, more nerve force and exhaustion, 
than are n grammar departments. And now, with 
all the complaints of these women teachers in grammar 
schools, they receive larger apportioned salaries, and larzely 
increased force of teachers for the same numbers, than do 
their overworked, and underpaid, long-serving, and exper- 
enced sisters in the primaries. (Please mark the experi- 
enced, as the ‘inexperienced are the best paid in the sysiem, 
considering disqualifications.) Otempora! O mores! But 
the able writer cannot claim, unless very inexperienced 
and prejudiced, any general superiority of women grammar 
school teachers, over the women primary school teachers 
in character, ability. or intelligence. Many of those women 

mmar teachers who are most clamorous for continuing 
the unjust and unhallowed disparity in favor of female 
grammar teachers, as against female primary teaclers, 
were themselves failures in primary schools. For many 
ears of late, your correspondent has condemned assist ants 
‘or disqualification—mental, and othe in her primary 
and they have been transferred to grammar schools, and 
have found there comfortable and remunerative places. 

Till competent, efficient, noble-lived women teacliers, 
without reference to the floor. occupied, shall have their 
salaried due equalizations,the of wrong and injustice 
will prevail; and while this is harbored the respect and 
confidence in the management will be taken away by this 
much, which otherwise would obtain. 

The man , beside » which all 
large schools have over small ones (the numbers, be they 
large or small, are an accident of location, not of merit), ! 

give you points about some other time, it may be. 


Art Students’ League.—Mr. Thomas Eakins gave a lec- 
ture on anatomy, Nov. 10, toa large class, illustrating his 
remarks with clay upon a skeleton, having near him casts 
the muscl Mr. 





tendons, etc., for reference. 
vor oe the ne se 7 a 
screen ore the class, making wings to illustrate bis 
ideas. The methods empioved by the teachers of the 
League are such as present the ideas of art in a most for- 
cible manner. 
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LETTERS. In the Journal of Nov. 14, E. R. requests a plan for ANSWERS. 
— one below, which 1 have od .comentaliy 7000a, sive 92. Baltimore cans more oysters, Chicago handles 


In a recent issue of the ScHOOL JOURNAL you quite 
enthusiastically patted Supt. Ruggles on the pe mn 
for what he is doing for teachers in the institutes. I 
fail to see, in institutes, benefits that make them worth 
what they cost. I recently attended one, which, if 
measured by theattendance, would be consi a suc- 
cess ; yet, 1f it was measured by the dissatisfaction 
manifested, it would be called anything but a success. 
At this gathering of teachers, there were those receiv- 
ing $20, and those receiving $140, a month. Now, Mr. 
Editor, it is a conundrum t I cannot solve, how in- 
struction suited to the wants of the $20 teacher, can be 
suited to the wants of the other, or needed by him. 
Will some institute advocates please explain ? 

If the instruction caunot be suited to the wants of 
teachers, having such a great difference of qualification, 
why then oblige all classes to attend? It is a damage 
to any institute to have a class present for whom the 
instruction is not suited or intended. None at our in- 
stitute with whom I talked, and I talked with many, 
pretended it was worth what it cost. The week’s vaca- 
tion caused a loss of interest, which required great effort 
on the part of the teacher to recover. One pupil told 
me she was so interested in school, before the institute, 
that she wished Saturdays and Sundays were school- 
days; now she wishes all school-days were Saturdays. 
An institute advocate would probably say, ‘‘ Enough 
better schools can be taught after the institute to com- 
pensate for this.” I fail to see it, and am not alone in 
my blindness. I would like to hear from others on this 
matter. More than one of our teachers told me they 
could get more benefit at our Teachers’ Associations, 
lasting one or two days, than they could at an institute. 
I do not mean to be understood that our conductor gave 
nothing that was valuable. His suggestions were good 
but we knew about oral and written spelling, about 
vocal and instrumental music, about manners at home 
and when in company, long before he put his foot on 
our soil. Science of Government must studied by 
the teacher before he can teach it ; yet, “‘ The ma ne 
on which civil government rests,” which many of us 
knew, and have in our text-book, were taken up and 
dictated to us. Z. A. R. 


If institutes were for the D snary of giving instruc- 
tion in the different branches of education, physics, 
mathematics, etc., then the attendants should of course 
be graded according to their attainments in those direc- 
tions ; but the work of the institute is to teach the prin- 
ciples of education.and their application. We wonder 
how many of our readers agree with Z. A. R. as to the 
other matters. 


This statement occurs in your issue for Nov 14, 1885: 
“No monument has ever been erected to Nathan Hale, 
the ‘ martyr “py ’ of the Revolution.” This is incorrect. 
At Coventry, his native place, is a monument to his 
memory, which has been there for a number of years. 
I don’t recall the dates. Three years ago a resolution 
was before the legislature of Connecticut, whose pur- 
pose was the placing of a statue to the martyr in one of 
the capitol niches. It was carried, I think. 

Lector et Subscr iptor. 


Can the Grube Method, pure and simple, as laid down 
in “Soldan’s Manual,” be tanght to very young chil- 
dren? Ifso, how? If not, with what changes would 
you teach it? 

The young children whom I have seen, do not readily 
change from script to print, and in sentence black- 
board work are apt to a words without associa- 
ting the written form. What can be done to make the 
change easy, and associate form and word ? E. D. 


A good deal has been said on both these subjects in 
recent numbers of the JouRNAL. Should be glad to 
print articles detailing methods used by successful 
teachers. Who will let his light shine? 


Iam truly glad you are going to publish a series of 
“Mind Articles.” I was pleased with the ones you pub- 
lished. Iam sure they will benefit any teacher who 
will read them, 

You may think, we teachers, here in the wilds of 
West Virginia, think but little of the science of educa- 
tion, but we like to read such articles as the JoURNAL 
contains, And a few of us have libraries on the science 
and art of teaching, which any teacher might be proud 
of. It has been principally through the JourNaL I have 
selected the volumes of my library, and I think they 
are good. W. 8. H. 


I believe that you would do good service to us teach- 
ers if you would publish a small list of books suitable 
for scholars in each bag of readers—First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, and for the more advanced. It 
would be well to give the books or megazines for each 


grade in the order of their importance, so that teachers | £T@m 


hot able to purchase the whole may know what is most 
pone PP po gee of haget gree b oes convinced 
y year necessity o mentary reading 
ee ee a 
juve s. e t uently is ur- 
chase of worthless trash ; or, in other cases, of simadadd 
works suitable for the teacher's library, but not for the 
young boys and girls. c. C.8. 


We have on hand such a list as you mention, which 
We send to any address u n receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
There are several juvenile periodicals that contain mat- 
er suitable for all grades, viz., Home and School Visitor, 
Greenfield, Ind., and Our Little Ones, Boston, 
and TREASURE- New York. 8. R. Winchell & 


the pupils a drill on parliamentary laws, such as maki 

a motion, addressing the president, and the duty of eac 
officer. The officers should consist of president, secretar 7, 
treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, a board of directors (three 
in number), and a censor. The teacher should act as ad- 
visor to all of these, until they are well posted on par- 
liamentary usage. Some g work on the subject of 
debating should be at the command of each pupil. 

The oem should contain readings, declamations, 
songs, and literary exercises of every description, after 
which should come the debate or discussion of some 

subject selected by the censor, with approval of 

e@ teacher. The program should be made out the week 
previous. If E. R. will address me, I will give him all 
the information that I can on the subject. ; 

. 8. M. 


In the JoURNAL of Oct. 17th, you said on page 211, 
2d and 3d columns, that to teach a young rascal gram- 
mar you will give him a great power for evil. Do you 
mean that the power of evil lies in the grammar? ur; 
is it only evil that is in the grammar? So you speak 
by experienve? did the grammar send you to Sing 
Sing? if so you ought to made a dilligent inquiry on 
how many were sent there on the boarding-house for it, 
and you see it takes a great deal of time, that time 
could be spent a good deal better in the saloon or gam- 
bling places, so you see the time could be a good deal 
better employed, dont you read it any more, it is a very, 
very dangerous book, but probable it is only a certain 
kind of grammar, please let me know who is the author? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


The above is an exact quotation from the letter of a 
grammar advocate. We refrain from giving more of it 
to our readers, and commend ‘“ A Subscriber” to study 
his beloved grammar for several years to come. 


On page 263 of your esteemed journal I find an allu- 
sion to tbe Tonic Sol-Fa system, I am surprised, sir, 
that a system so much in accordance with educational 
principles has not found its way into your columns. I 
take the hberty of sending you this communication, in 
the bope that the testimony of one not professionally 
interested in the success of the system may have some 
weight. My interest in it is simply that of an educator. 

About ten years ago I first became aware of the exis— 
tence of such a system, by finding a hi ghly commend.- 
atory allusion to it in the celebrated work of Prof, 
Helmholtz (Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen), but 
1 never had an opportunity of seeing its practical work- 
ing, until a singing class was formed in Grace church, 
Orange, through the efforts of Mr. J. O. Ward. Prof. 
Theo. F, Seward instructed the class, and his instrac- 
tion was a perfect revelation to me. Although I had 
always been very fond of singing, and had always heard 
the best music, I never really understood it before. In 
the course of about twenty lessons, which were repeat- 
ed the next season, I learned to sing at sight, first by 
the new notation, and then from the dots and spaces of 
the staff. I can now sing any ordimary hymn or song 
from the notes without going to an instrument ; not only 
the air, but the alto, tenor, and bass, provided they are 
within the range of my voice. It is but fair to add, that 
my musical capacity was never of a high order, and 
that this result has not been reacbed without faithful 

tice ; but » the old methods it would never have 

m reached. My warrant for this last assertion is my 
observation of friends, much more highly gifted in a 
musical way than myself, and equally industrious in 
working by the old ways, who cannot do what I can. 

Prof. Modern Languages inthe CHARLES F. KRoEH. 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology. 


Although I think your journal the best I ever saw or 
heard of, nevertheless I can’t agree with all that is said 
with editorial sanction, if not by the editor himself. 

In looking over this week’s issue, I find the good, staid 
old English grammar, indiscriminately rap and 
pounded over the head and face, as though he were 
somebody, and then iu Thoughts, you pick him 
up and chastise him as though he were only an unruly 


y. 
You say, ‘‘study the English language, not the Eng- 
lish grammar.” How, pray tell, are you to — the 
English language, or er, help the pupil to study it, 
without having a knowledge of English grammar, and 
technical grammar at that ! 

You say, correct all mistakes. So say we. 
what basis? Technical grammar. 

Are you to keep correcting similar mistakes year after 
year? If you say yes, you advocate machine work, 
which, I am glad to note you do not. It is machine 
work, inasmuch as there is required a process without a 


Upon 


why. Will , at some time, give the child a simple 
rule that will guide him in the construction of all sent- 
ences having a similar structure? That is technical 

mar. You say truly that “‘ Technical grammar 


has its place.” By this do you mean a text-book upon 
the — ? Then I agrec that no technical grammar 
should be put into the pupil’s hands. Put it ito the 
pupil’s head in say od amounts. You certainly do not 
contend that this child should never be told why. His 
constant question is why. Shall we aid nature, the 
greet teacher? 
in you say determines the correctness of 
*ItisL” Can you point to any form in any language 
to dent u - usage. 1 sound your cry 
when I say, “ guage before grammur,” 

W. H. M. 
The JOURNAL columns are always open to profitable 
discussion, and its editors to conviction. The truth is’ 
what we endeavor to sanction. It is such letters as 





catalogue of their supple- 


Co., Chicago, Til, will send a 
mentary reading matter 


this that us all in our search for truth. Let us 
have mere of them, 


more wheat, and Pi makes more glass, than any 
other cities in the U. 8, 8. A. 8. 
98. The capital of Mexico is situated in the federal 
district of Tenochtitlan, an extensive plateau, 7,500 ft. 
above the sea level. 8. A. 8, 


94. Twenty-five. The last one, Amsterdam, was in- 
corporated at the last session of the Legislature. D. O. C, 

95. Nobody. Government had only one of the pres- 
ent three branches—Legislative. D W. M. 

96. Thete are several such rivers in Nevada and the 
southern part of California, viz. Humboldt and Quins, 
in the former, and Mohare and Santa Clara in the latter, 


« te 


97. Mark Twain, Boston, Mass., Charies L. Warner, 
Rochester, N, Y., Harriet B. Stowe, Hertford, Conn., 
Oacar Wilde, London, Eng., John G. Saxe, Burlington, 
Vt , Geo. Bancroft, Boston, Mass., Celia Thaxter, Ger- 
mantown, Penn. G. E. M. 

98. At the term of the U. 8. District Court, held in 
Richmond, Va.. Dec., 1868, a nolle prosequi was entered 
in the case of Jefferson Davis, and he was accordingly 
disch He was included in the General Amnesty 
Act of . 25, 1868, x. 

99. (a) Brock in Holland. G,T.H. (b) Brazil. 

; D. W. M. 

100. Address Judge Thoman, Washington, D. C., for 
full information concer: ing civil service reform. - 

S. A. 8. 

101. Germany, Great Britain, Russia, France, Austria, 
and the United States. 

102, The Moon is so far distant that it is impossible 
to perceive eny change in position while walking, only 
the objects close at hand appear to change their posi- 
tions ; these appear to move backwards, hence the ap- 
parent motion of the Moon in the same direction in 
which we are walking. G. E. M. 

108. Hot air admits of greater wave lengths than cold 
air, and hence sound travels faster than in = * 

WD. A. ae 

104. Yes, When taken on the tips of the Ist and 2nd 
fingers, and the covering is drawn tightly to right and 
thrown out of the side of the right hand next to the 
body, a left curve is descried ; when thrown from the 
opposite side of the hand, on tips of 3d and 4th fing- 
ers, the right curve is made. The explanation is 
that in the case of the right curve, the ball whirls to the 
left, and in its flight turns, so that it whirls to the right, 
causing the curve; when whirled to the right, it tarns 
and whirls left, causing right curve. Thus the ball has 
two motions, the whirling and lateral. G. E. M. 


105. A stand of arms consists of a musket, with its 
usual appendages, as a bayonet, cartridge-box, etc.—usu- 
ally only the musket and bayonet. D. W. 

106. (a) Tne earth assumed the form of an oblate 
spheroid during its molten state, when the particles of 
motion composing it being free to move, by the earth's 
rotation on its axis, masses of matter were carried by 
centrifugal force toward the equator and away from 
the poles, in opposition to the force of gravity. 

(b) Were the earth’s axis perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic, the circle of illumination would corres- 
pond with the meridian circles, and the sun’s rays 
would always fall perpendicularly upon tie equator ; 
hence the poles, and not the polar circies, would be the 
limits of the circle of illumination ; also the equator, and 
not, as now, the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, would 
be the limits of the sun’s perpendicular rays. Thus the 
polar and tropic circles would not naturally exist. 

(c) The earth bas: (1) A daily rotatior onits axis ; (2) 
a yearly revolution around the sun ; (3) a motion in 
common with all other bodies of the solar o“. . 





- 


QUESTIONS. . 


197. Give a sentence containing an infinitive phrase 
the subject, and an infinitive phrase the object, ofa 
transitive verb. JI-N. P. 
198. A ladder 100ft. long, stands straight against a 
building, 100 ft. high ; if the ladder is drawn 10 ft. away 
from the building at the bottom, how far is the top of 
the ladder from the point from which it was drawn on 
the top of the building ? H. O. L. 
199. Invested certain sum of money in 6 per cent, 
bonds, at 115} per cent., and three times as much in 7 
per cent. bonds, at 89} per cent., brokerage 4 per cent. 
in each case. How much was invested in each kind of 
stock, if my annual income is $9920,%%, ? 

200. Bo’t. 6 per cent: mining stock at 114}, per cent., 
and 4 per cent. furnace stock, at 112, brokerage } = 
cent. ; latter cost $430,4%, more than former, but yield 
ed same income. What did each cost ? W. E. M. 

201. Why do butterflies follow ships two or three 
miles from shore? M. W. 
202. How long do state senators hold their seats ? Con- 


gressmen ? 

208. Where can I get a good reading chart? 

204, What is the highest point of land in North 
America? Mitchell's Geography ives Mt. Po tapetl 
17,000 ft,, and Mt. St. Elias about 14.000 ft.; while 
Guyot's Geography gives Mt St. Elias as 19,000 ft. 





Sick Headache. Thousands wao have suffered in- 





tensely with sich heahache say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has completely cured them. One gentleman thus re- 
lieved writes: ‘‘ Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worth its weight 


in gold.” Sold by all druggists. 100 doses $1. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Some Norep PrINcES. AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN OF OUR 
- Time. By Canon Farrar, James T. Fields, and others, 
Edited bv James Parton. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


Our holiday books are improving everv year in liter- 
ary value. Thev are as unlike as rossible, the gaudy 
anmnals of twenty-five years ago. Here is a book that 
well illustrates this fact. It is filled with sketches of 
intense interest, written bw the leading authors of the 
present time, and amply illustrated in the highest style 
of art. Altogether the work is such as no publisher in 
Eurove or America need be ashamed toown. The vol- 
ume is peculiar. because it contains a number of arti- 
cles upon noted persons, by noted persons who have 
known them familiarly, or visited them in favorable 
circumstances. It is a sort of literary gossip of the 
best kind. For example, we find Reminiscences of 
Dean Stanley by Canon Farrar ; of the Prince of Wales 
hv Archibald Forbes : of Charles Lamb by James T. 
Fields ; of Carlyle by James Parton ; of Prescott, the 
historien, by Whipple; of Queen Victoria by Louise 
Chandler Monlton ; and of Abraham Lincoln by Benja- 
min Perley Poore. There are sixty sketches and more 
than seventy-five illustrations. It is a large 8vo vol- 
ume of 354 pages, full of most readable and attractive 
personalities. 

What can be more interesting than to read concern- 
ing Sir Walter Scott’s home, anecdotes of Jenny 
Lind, recollections of Leigh Hunt, or the story of the 
End of Prince Lonis Napoleon. It is a book for a boy 
just coming into the period of early manhood: it is also a 
book for a man who wishes to rejuvenate bv reading 
something just suite! for boys. Thereis nothing in the 
book that is not strictly classical. neither is there a line 
that is dull and unint*resting. We most heartily com- 
mend this volume tu those who wish to make a valu- 
able present to a thoughtful young man or woman. 


THe First Napotron. A Sketch, Political aud Mili- 
tary. Bv John Codman Rones, Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin & C>. Price, $2.00. 

These lectures were delivered in Boston before the 
Lowell Institute, and are g'ven to the public without 
much alteration. It may seem strange that another 
publication concerning the life and work of Napoleon is 
required, but so long as the world stands it will never 
cease admiring the genius of the man, who as a leader 
was second only to Cesar. The real character of the 
Napoleonic wars can never be mistaken. It was nota 
soldier’s ambition that led the great conqueror from 
Madrid to Moscow ; but it was the irrepressible conflict 
between liberty and equality on the one hand, and priv- 
ilege and despotism on the other. Napoleon saw that 
in the alliance of Russia. Austria, and Prussia, there 
was more danger to liberal and vrogressive civilization 
then from any other source. He determined to break 
it up and establish in Europe a mighty empire, in which 
the rights of the people should be respected. He did 
not aim at the conquest of Europe, but at such an ar- 
rangement of political nower as would relieve the en- 
lightened states of the West from the aggressions and 
influences of the three great monarchies of the East. 

This book is divided into the following parts : Toulon 
and Italy ; The Consulate: Napoleon in Germany: Til- 
sit to Moscow ; Moscow to Elba ; The Return from Elba ; 
Waterloo ani St. Helena. The style of the author is 
simple : his word-pictures vivid, and his statements 
carefully substantiated. Many portions of this book 
are as interesting as a work of romance, for they bring 
before us the life and exploits of aman whose superhu- 
man genius is, and will be, the admiration of the world. 

The volume is worthy of the firm publishing it, as re- 
gards the quality of the paper, clearness of the type. 
binding, and maps. Altogether. few books published 
na —_ m are more attractive to the thoughtful reader 
than this. 9 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Thomas Frederick Crane, 
A.M., Prof. of Romance Language in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $2.50. 


The recent growing interest in the perviae tales of 
Europe has led to a demand for this valuable work. The 
stories here presented are given for the first time to 
English readers, and were taken from the lips of a 

ple among whom they are believed. The version of the 
author follows very closely that which may be heard 
sovoken by Silician peasants every day. The object of 
the author is to present to the reader unacquainted with 
Italian, a full text of the popular tales that have been 
the delight of the common people for many hundred 
vears. They comprise Fairy Tales, Stories of Oriental 
Origin, Legends and Ghost Stories, Nursery Tales, Sto- 
ries and Jests. 

A few of the titles will give some idea of the charac- 
ter of the stories, among which are found St. Peter and 
His Sisters; The Cat and the Mouse; The Thoughtless 
Abbott ; The Little Omulet : In Love with a Statue : The 
Fair Angioia ; The King of Love. 

This work is not written for the purpose of delight- 
ing children as much as for the object of showing to 
more thoughtful readers the character and experience 
among the better portion of this unlettered people. It 
is a book of 886 pages, containing 109 stories, with a full 
bibliography. introduction, and carefully prepared notes, 
—_ a hst of works most frequently referred to in the 

ook. 

Teacl ers will find this work very useful in preparing 
stories for language lessons. It will be a bl g to the 
family, for these tales will be a source of interest to the 


yourig folks, It is not to be classed with the cheap, | of 
ephemeral i 


literature, highly colored and unnaturally 


illustrated, but it belongs to that higher class which i® 


designed to instruct and amuse the old as well as the 
young. 


An Historica ATLAS. comprising 141 > By Rob” 
ert H. Labberton. Eighth edition. New York : Town- 
send, MacCoun, 1885. Large quarto: price, $2.00. 
Good maps in the study of history have long been ree- 

ognized as essential, but until recently, our best histori- 

cal works have been poorly provided with them. Here 
is a work that more nearly approaches our idea of what 
an historical atlas should be than any other with which 
we are acquainted. Commencing as far back as the 
Chaldean ascendency, it proceeds to trace the evolution 
of geographical history in a series of fifty-eight maps, to 
the present territory of the United States. By means of 
various colors, the different ruling powers are repre- 
sented. We turn to the page illustrating the causes and 
consequences of the Russo-Turkish War of 1878, and at 
a glance the whole subject is made perfectly plain. The 
text on the page onposite the map, clearly outlines the 
history of Eastern Europe for many hundred years. This 
open page is worth, just now, the price cf the book to 
any teacher who is desirous of giving his pupils a clear 
idea of the relation of the various provinces formerly 
constituting Turkey in Europe. We give this only asa 

striking illustration of the value of such a work to a 

thinking teacher. This book is a revision of an old work, 

but on account of many additions it is essentially new. 

It has thirty new maps on Early England (no other his- 

tory or atlas has over three on this period) ; twenty- 

eight of them are between 500 and 700 A.D. 

The selected bibliography of magazine articles is very 
valuable, The chronology is not the old style of ancient, 
medieval and modern, hut by ascendencies; and the 
old work had but a hundred maps, with a board cover, 
inetead of cloth, as now. 

The introduction of a work such as this into our schools 
merely as a reading and reference book, with the maps 
drawn and colored, would teach more historical geog- 
raphy without a single recitation, than is known at 
present by the ordinarily informed man ;and we are 
certain that a thorough examination will prove the cor- 
rectness of the eulogium we have pronounced upon it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: OR THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By T. Tate, F.R.A.S, 
With an Introduction by Edward E. Sbheib. A.M., 
Ph.D. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1885. 3831 
pages. Price. $1.00. 

This book has long held a high place among educa- 
tional books, and although published nearly thirty years 
ago, it is safe to savy that no more lucid and compact 
statement of educational principles has since been made. 
It satisfies the inquiring mind, for it deals with funda- 
mental principles, and shows most interestingly, how 
the best educational practice comes from them. It 
embodies the experience of a life as a practical educator, 
and covers subjects nowhere else discussed ; for it shows 
the philosophy of education in connection with the 
practice of it. 

It is divided into five parts : Method Apnlied to Edu- 
cation—The Cultivation of the Faculties, Moral and In . 
tellectual—A Comparison of Different Methods and Sys- 
tems—The Application of Different Systems to the Vari- 
ous Branches—and School Organization and Discipline. 
The chapter on the Elements of Method, alone, is worth 
the price of the book. Some teachers may think that 
its style is dry and repulsive ; on the contrary, it is full 
of pith and interest, No teacher, however elementary, 
can fail to understand every line. In this consists its 
—* value, for while it deals most thoroughly with 

undamental principles, it does not remove itself to the 
upper regions of clouds and mists. The style is as clear 
as crystal, and as interesting as a novel to any one who 
is at all interested to know the hows an1 whys of teach- 


ing. 

“ LITERARY NOTES: 

Mrs. George Clinton Smith has collected the great 
lyric poems of the chief song-writers among women, 
and they are to be brought out by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. A short biography of each famous writer will 
precede her first poem, and the music of anthems, 
chants, and hymns, composed by women, will also be 
given in this volume. 

Canon Farrar says that he has received more good 
from Browning’s poems than from all the sermons he 
ever read, and also that Browning’s is, perhaps, the 
greatest living intellect. 

Ex-Minister 8S. G. W. Benjamin is writing a book on 
‘* Persia of To-Day.” Its publication as a series of illus- 
trated papers in The Century will precede its appear- 
ance in book-form. 

Mr. Astor, our late Minister to Italy, having written 
a romance of Italian life, caused it to be submitted 
anonymously to Charles Scribner’s Sons. It was accept- 
ed on its merits, and will be published before Christ- 
mas, “ Valentino ” is its title. 

Mme. Durand (Henri Greville) has sent to Ticknor & 
Co. the manuscript of her new novel, ‘‘ Dosia’s Daugh- 
ter.” and they will bring it out in the form of a copy- 
ean ae —_ - Leegeen an vo is on 

way to Boston read proofs. isa 

continuation of “ Dosia.” "y 

. Robert Buchanan is about to publish his “‘ Rem- 
iniscences of a Li Career.” 

Some hitherto unknown poetry by Patrick Branwell 
Bronté, the brother of “‘Currer Bell,” and of whose 
literary power she had so high an opiuion, has been 
found, and will shortly be published in England. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS A BRAIN FOOD, 
Dr. 8. F. Newoomer, Greenfield, O., says: ‘In cases 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ginn & Co. will publish, early in the winter, a tran; 
lation, edited by Prof..George T. Ladd, Yale’s professo, 
of philosophy, of Hermann Lotze’s ‘Outlines of Psychol. 
ogy.” The same firm announces as in preparation the 
‘* Outlines of Aisthetics and of Lyric.” 

‘« Humorous Masterpi from American Literature” 
in three volumes, edited by Edward T. Mason, is one of 
the more interesting books announced by the Putnams, 


Of Gardiner’s ‘“‘ History of England, from the Acces. 
sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War : 1603. 
1642,” Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a new and 
thoroughly revised cabinet edition, in ten volumes; \so, 
the second volume of Woltman and Woerman’s ‘His. 
tory of Painting,” which covers the period of the Re. 
paissance ; and ‘“‘From Shakespeare to Pope; an [nquiry 
into the Causes and Phenomena of the Rise of Classica] 
Poetry in England,” by Edmund Gosse. 


The Macmillans will nave ready during the present 
season Baron Nordenskjold’s new book on Greenland, 
They will be the English publishers of Thomas Huzhey 
‘‘ Life and Times of Peter Cooper.” 


A book of essays by George W. Cable on the Negro 
problem will soon be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, entitled ‘‘ The Silent South.’ 


A large-paper edition of Wilson’s “ 
Friends,” will be issued on Dec. 20, by 
& Hulbert. 


Charles Gordon Ames has written an introduction 
for the late John Crombie Brown’s ‘ Ethics of George 
Eliot’s Works,” a new edition f which 1s announced 
for immediate publication by oeorge H. Buchanan & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


Houghton, Mifflm & Co. announce “ The Thanks. 
giving Muse,” by Prof. He A. Beers, of Yale ; ‘‘ The 
Life and Campaigns of Gen. J. E. B, Stuart,” by Major 
H. B. McClellan ; ‘‘ A Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” with biographical aud descriptive essays of 
its historical sources and authorities. 


sa arg and His 
ords, Howard 


MAGAZINES, 


The Christmas number of Ha lagazine will 
contain, among other articles, ‘‘ At Nonnenwerth,” a 
poem by William Black, illustrated by Calderon; W. 
D. Howells’s farce, ‘‘ The Garroters,” illustrated by Rein- 
hart ; “The Madonna of the Tubs,” a story by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, illustrated by W. T. Smedley; and 
‘* Way Down in Lonesome Cove,” a story by Charles 
Egbert Craddock, with an illustrution by Dielman. 
The Quiver for December begins a series on 
‘* Famous Pictures and the Lessons they Teach,” with 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Infant Samuel.” Two new 
serials are begun in this number. Turning the pages 
in succession we find ‘‘Out with the Deep Sea Traw- 
lers,” “Idle Words,” ‘‘ Voices in the Night,” “Old 
Anthony’s Treasures,” illustrated by a page picture of 
Old Anthony ; ‘‘ Boughs, Birds, and Belfries,” followed 
by a Hymn of Praise ; “‘A Husband and Wife Mutual 
Improvement Society ;” a little poem by G. Weatherly, 
which has the honor of a frontispiece illustration. 
‘* Ways of Pleasantness,” is followed by a poem, ‘‘Toa 
Child’s Memory.” Then come ‘Scripture Lessons,” 
followed, bv ‘‘ Told by Request,” and ‘‘ Pinktottens,” a 
poem; ‘Thistledown,” a paper on ‘‘Eve and her 
Daughters,” and an essay on ‘‘ The Love of Show.” In 
Short Arrows is a portrait of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and some interesting stories illustrated with 
sketches from life in the ragged school. The Mag- 
azine of Art for December has a frontispiece reproduc- 
tion of Van Ruysdal’s *‘ Cascade with the Watch Tow- 
er.” The opening paper is on J. W. Waterhouse, 
A.R.A., illustrated with several fine engravings. One, 
‘“‘The Oracle,” is given a full page in which to show its 
beauties. This is followed by “‘Art in Egypt,” by Wm. 
Holmeden, illustrated. This month’s paper on ‘ The 
Romance of Art” is devoted to Torrigiani, ‘ Sculptor 
and Bravo.” Mr. Brander Matthews contributes ‘A 
French Theatrical Museum.” This is followed by a 
‘‘ Ballad of Dead Actors,” illustrated by Elihu Vedder. 
Sidney Colvin has a paper on the “ Reproductions of 
the Pictures in the Brunswick Gallery,” illustrated by a 
page engraving of F. Bodenimuller’s ‘‘ Old Venice.” The 
department of notes 1s as full and interesting as usual, 
——“ Is Boston Losing its Li ?” is the 
interesting question discussed in the December number 
of The Brooklyn Magazine, by Julian Hawthorne, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, R. W. Gilder, ©. B. 
Frothingham, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Frederick Henry 
Hedge, Dr. C. A. Bartol, and others. The list of con- 
tributors include Will Carleton, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Rev. T. DeWitt Tallmaze. 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, Lilian Olcott, the young 
Brooklyn actress, and others. The Door made 
its advent with the issue for November. Its purpos?!s 
to open a door for unknown writers—to present a med! 
um wherein articles of merit, born of obscurity, may 
be published and read, and their value zed. Is 
design is to publish a miscellany that shal! be as ecle tic 
as there are varieties of mind or ideas, Nothing fit for 
publication will be too radical, eccentric, startling oF 
bring to light good things of every sort, to the end «bat 
to light ings of every e end t 
talent, genius, wit and worth may be encouraged, 2nd 
literature enriched thereby. In The Chautauguan 
for December, G. Brown Goode ins a discussion 0D 
the National Museum. Bishop Hurst gives his expt! 
ence with modern Greek. The Chautauqua Town «nd 
Country Club furnishes an article on Scientific Farm 
ing. Among the other contributors are Dr. J. H. \'2- 
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debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does ; 
well,” | 


cent, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. A. A. Livermore, 
George Alfred Townsend, Charles Barnard, Willan 
Cleaver Wilkinson, a id D, H. Wheeler, 
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ECEPTION DAY. 


of Fresh and 


A Choice Collection 





A Nos. 
Dialogues, Declamations, Recitations, 





etc., etc., Prepared Especially for the Use of Schools. 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


Some of the py recitations and declamations gathered in this volume have a 
rehended, have life and spirit in them, and are well fitted for the average scholars of our 
see age ; one lately seen requires an oath to be uttered! Others are too difficult and most 


chers employ 1c low and ay __ 
papery ek pet bp mete} 
deman or 

could use wit “ern and spar as psi 

Contains in its 160 pages 14 

ensy dialogues, 15 recitations, 

0. 10 dectamations, fine class ex- 

pao for the se tangle of 

ington, Whittier 


tains 24 easy dialogues 
gon require no special dresses 
or stage fixtures: 11 declama- 
tions for boys; 25 recitations 
fre. gum or Save boys; 40 short se- 
bg 

to memorize, and sev songs, 
cpening and c addresses, etc. 
choice, original, and selected pieces. 





to memorize, and a valedictory. 


en to ‘provide a number of dialogues in which the characters are boys, or gists ; 
suitable poems for recitations, the publishers found to be quite a 


In all Sheet! | Garfield ; 18 short be: for the fe acer several ped hee 


appeared in these pages of the SCHOOL JoURNAL. They are fresh, short, easy to be com™ 
ools. The field has been found open and inviting. Many of the dialogues offered to 
S ve no point to them. Bvery one A this collection 
these will be especially acceptable. To sup 
They have aimed to present, something 


Contains 160 pages, filled with Contains 160 pages, with 13 
21 dialogues, ali adapted to the easy dialogues for boss and 
school stage ; 18 recitations; 18 0. girls; 22 declamations for 
songs ey 27 pieces for pri- boys; 18 for girls; 21 short 


class to memorize; and selections for primary schol 
ars, and several miscellaneous pieces. 
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years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. It now 
presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 
illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. The best edition ever made in 














Abbott, Jacob. Bulwer-Lytton. Dante. Green, J. R. 
Aéschylus. Bunyan. Darwin. Green wood, Grace. 
sop. Burke. Dd ee Grimm. 
Alden, E. T. Burns. De Foe Guizot, 
Allerton. Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton. 
Aneient Classics. | Czesar. De Quincey Haweis. 
Andersen. Calhoun. De Stael. Hemans. 
Arabian Nights. Campbell. Dickens. Herbert. 
Argyll, Duke of. Carlyle. Doré. Herodotus. 
Aristotle. Cervantes. Dryden. Hervey, John C. 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. Durfee. Hewitt, A. 8. 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, George. Homer. 
Arthur, T. 8. Chinese Classics. Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. Emerson. Horace. 
Bacon. Cicero. Euripides. Houston, Sam. 
Bain, Alex. Coleridge. Farrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos. 
Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. Forbes, Arch'ld. Hume, David. 
Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. Fox, Rev. John. Huxley. 
Birrell, A ne. | Conway, Hugh. Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. 
Black, Wi Cooper, Peter. Geikie, Archibald. | Irving. 
Bonney, C. L. Co Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins. 
Bronte. Crabbe. Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey. 
Browning, Mrs. Creasy. Goethe. Johnson, Sam. 
Bryant. Cromwell. Goldsmith. Josephus. 
Buffon, Curtis, Geo. Wm. ! Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal. 

Tape be had for 4 OTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 116 
THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 a year, gives a vast 
amount of choice reading, besides all the news of The Lite Revolution. 
Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CA TALOGUE, 
or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, this month 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. P. O. Box 1227. 


enty Million Dollars | 


ERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 
public as a result of THE LITERARY eawororian: during the past six | Am 


erica, and the QNLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $ 18 for the set—$600 was paid for 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are SOME of the Authors 
now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 











Keats. Ossian. Rollin. | Thackeray. 
Kennedy. Ovid. Rossetti. | Thayer, W. M. 
Kenrick. Parton, James. Ruskin. Thompson, Maurice 
Kerr, Orpheus C. | Payn, -¥ Russell, W. Clarke, | Thompson, Judge. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. | Peabody, 8. Sale, George Thucydides. 
Lamartine. Phelps, Gen. . W. | Schiller Trench. 
Lamb, Charles. Phil ips, Wendell. | Schmucker. Trevelyan, 
Linton, E. Lynn. | Pindar. Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollope, 
Locke. Plato. Seneca. Trumbull. 
Longfellow Platt. Shelley. Tyndall, 
y Pliny. Smalley, E. V. Virgil. 
Luther. Plutarch. Smiles, Samuel. Washington. 
Lytton, Bulwer. Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm. Weems. 
ulay. Porter, Jane. Sophocles. Wesley. 

kenzie. Prescott. Southey. Whicher. 
Martineau. Procter, A Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K. 
Mayo. Proctor, R. A Spielhagen. Whittier. 
Mencius. Pryde, David Stewart, Balfour. | Willis, N. P. 
Mill, John Stuart. | Ramage, C. T. Storrs, Rev. R. 8S. | Wilson. 
Milman. Rawlinson,George. | St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. 
Milton. Reade, Charles. Swift, Dea. Wood, Mrs. 
Moore. Richardson, C. F. | Tacitus. Wordsworth. 
Miller. } Roche. Taylor, Dr.G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik. | Roger Taylor, HF. Xenophon. 
North, Christop’er. ' Tennyson. Yonge, C. M. 
BOOK-SELLERS «ll all over the continent sell my publications ; the leadin 
Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGE 


wanted at every Post-Office and in e neighborhood where I have no Agent; 
liberal terms. FATR TERMS to to B books sent for examination 
.| before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 
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Politics too Much for Him, — 


A lady on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
quickly summoned a doctor : ; 

“Ob, doctor, my husband “is nearly’ 
dead. He attended a caucus last night. 
He made four speeches and pro to 
be with his fellow citizens again to-day. 
But oh, doctor, he looks nearly dead.” 

** Has he been in politics long ?” 

** No, only last year. He worked hard 
for * James McCaulay’s election.” 

** He will get well, madam! He has a 
ee" for any disease, if he worked for 

im!” 

Political life, of short-or long duration, 
is very exhaus'ing, as is evident from the 
great mortality which prevails omens 

ublic men. Ex, U.S. Senator B. 
ruce, who has been long in public life, 


says: 

‘The ouher day, when stepping into a 
car at acrossing, I found Dr. —— within, 
who eyed me up and down in a surprised 
way, remarking : 

*“** Why, Senator, how well you look!” 

‘**« Well, I feel pretty well,’ 1 answered.” 

The doctor uttered an incredulous re- 
ply, when the Senator frankly told him, 
in answer to an inquiry, thatit was Warn- 
er’s safe cure which accomplished for him 
what the profession had failed to do. 
Senator Bruce says his friends are very 
much astonished at this revelation of 
power.—The Globe. 








* Overwhelmingly Defeated. 
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Go Giianaes, wen 

WG 00. ee ry fa re 7% 
Suzette, a bit of a French girl, being 

a guest at her grandmother's house, had 

been liberally feasted, when a second dish 

of pudding came on. Looking at the 

steaming dish, she exclaimed, with asigh: 
‘* Say, gran’ma, I wish I was twins,” 





A SISTER’s affection. —‘‘Do I love 
George,” nrused Ciara, softly, ‘‘or is it 
simply a sister’s affection that I feel for” 
—Just then Bobby burst noisily into the 
room, and interrupted hec sweet medita- 
tions. ‘Get out of here, you little brat!” 
she shouted ; and, seizing him by the arm, 
she shot him through the door, ‘Ah! 
no,” she sighed, as she resumed. her in- 
turrupted train of thought. ‘My love 
for George is not a sister’s love. It is 
— sweeter, purer, higher, and 

olier. 


- | importance. 


| Bublisbers’ Department. 


Eepaietes has 5 ved that-though Sib- 
ey’s patent Pencil Sha: r is simple in 
design it is Vv ectlve in its results. 
It is a treasure to the teacher. Itaccom~ 


lishes the work quickly and well, and is 
Surable and easily kept in order. It is 
made to fasten to a table or desk, and is 
we handy. Teachers would do well to 
send fora descriptive circular to Willard 
E. Sibley, Waltham, Mass. 


A new educational era bas dawned up- 
on ue: new schools are being organized, 
old schools repaired and refurnished ; and 
the question of the most convenient and 
approved furniture is becoming of prime 
We would recommend all 
teachers, school officers, and others inter- 
ested in such matters to consult Nathan- 
iel Johnston, whose advertisement appears 
in another column of this issue. 


The habit of well-directed reading ex- 
erts an irresistable influence over a man’s 
whole “conduct. The most progressive 
educators in the country are recommend- 
ing Lippincott’s series of popular Read- 
ers, and they have been adopted in many 
of the schools in New York, Philadelphia 
and other large cities throughout the 
country. They are published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, who also 
issue a spelling-book, in which the plan 
of teaching isin conformity with many 
of the principles of the new education. 
The use of wordsin tke lessons is illus- 


sons ure printed in script; and Homo- 
nymes receive especial attention: all these 
features making it one of the best spell- 
ing-books we have yet seea. A catalogue 
containing a full hst of the educational 
publications of this house will be sent on 
application, 


There isa daily growing demand for 
women of ability in all the different walks 
of life, as teachers, governesses, musi- 
cians, book-keepers, stenographers, copy- 
ists, cashiers, etc.; and New York City 
has become recognized as the main source 
of supply. Seeing this, Mrs. A. D. Culver, 
829 Fifth avenue, N. Y., has established 
a Women’s Exchange, through which 
those registering are promptly secured 
positions in colleges, schools, families 
and churches, and with business firms, 
etc., for whichever their tastes and abil- 
ity best adapt them. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
the poet says, but when a thing com- 
bines both beauty and usefulness, it be- 
comes almost an absolute necessity.” A 
chair seems a comparatively prosaic af- 
fair, but it is very often a source of much 
pleasure or annoyance, according to its 
adaptability for the purpose desired. The 
Luburg chair is one of those wonderful 
contrivances that seem to please every- 
body. It is designed for the library, or 
for smoking, reclining, or an invalid’s 
use, and it has as many changes as the 
weather, It can be adjusted to suit any 
pcsition of the body. Send for a descrip- 
tive catalogue to Luburg Manufacturing 
Co., 145 No. 8th st., Philadelphia. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have now 
ready a new edition of James Johonnot’s 
Course in Anatomy, Physiology and  F 
giene, revised and approved by Henry D. 
Didama, M.D. This is a text-book thor- 
oughly adapted to elementary schools, 
having appended an additional chapter 
on Stimulants and Narcotics, and their 
effects on the human system. It is one 
of the most successful books on the sub- 
ject which has yet appeared, nearly one 

undred thousand copies having been sold 
since Jan. 1st, 1885. Specimen pages will 
be sent to teachers and school officers on 
application. 








4000's SARSAPARILLA 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best remedies of the vegetable k:ngtiom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs, A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach. C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 
$5.00. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, - 





trated in selections of pvetry ; many les- | pe 


PYLES 





PEARLINE 
mae BEST THING KNOWN von 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction.. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sola by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbol and name oi 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





—‘‘ Good gracious!” exclaimed the hen, 
when she found a porcelain egg in her 
nest. ‘I shall be a bricklayer next.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage resaage and Carriage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 p= rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and 

rday. Euro Plan. Elevator. | 


supplied with the t best. Horse cars, stages and 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at Grand Union Hotel 
than at any Other first-class hotel in the city. 


LizvT. WINSLOW, who is engaged in 
experimenting in the artificial propaga- 
tion of oysters, lately planted ten million 
of young oysters in New Haven harbor 
upon a new bed. The oysters were two 
days old, and were contamed in a four- 
quart pail filled with water. They could 
only be discovered by the aid of a magni- 
fying-glass. The experiments are for the 
purpose of ascertaining at what time the 
young oyster must be put into the water 
to enable it to attach itself to the shells 
or other substances on the bottom. A 
party from the Yale Scientific School 
witnessed the experiment. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with 4p en Ted General Debil- 
ity and Emaciation.—Is a most valuable 
food and medicine. It tends to createan 
appetite for food.—It strengthens the 
nervous system, and builds up the body. 


upwards 





JEWELER (to new boy): ‘‘ Did you sel 
=e while I was out, Johnny ¢” : 

ew boy: “ Yes, sir; I sold six plain 
gold rings.” 

Jeweler Nea d much pleased): ‘‘ Good, 
my boy—good! We’ll make a first-class 
jeweler of you some of these days. You 
got the regular price, of course?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! The price was marked 
on the inside—18c.—and the gentleman 
took all there was left. sir.” 

Then the jeweler sat down, and moan- 


THOSE WHO preach, lecture, declaim or sing, 
will and do find Hale’s Honey of Hurehound ana 
Tar the speediest restorative of the voice in cases 
throat rapidiy and completely. ‘Sold by ell Dene. 

roat ra and completely. a! - 
gists at abe, to, and $1. - sf hed 


OLD Professor Hurthard used to say 
that the students ‘‘couldn’s fool him,’ 
For his part, they might joke all they 
pleased: but they couldn’t catch him.’ 
About three o'clock one morning a part 
of students went over to the professor’s 
house and rang the bell. By-and-by Pro- 
fessor Hurthard clad in his dressing- 
gown, opened a window, and thrusting 
out his head, asked what was the matter. 

‘* Why, professor,” said the spokesman, 
‘*the burglars are bad, and we thought 
we'd stop and tell you that one of your 


euyering Mamma, (in loud whisper) : 
“, = your eye-glasses out of tangle, dar- 
ge” 


windows is open.” j 
“Which one?” he asked, anxiously. COLU MBI A ‘ pES 
“The one you have got your head stuck - ¥6 rn 

out of, professor!” replied the students,| |THE POPULAR STEEDS Bio is 

howling derisively in chorus. port. A) a Ll mere rh ) 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Ba €oLu F B TRIO! = by 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 25¢ , ! 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. FOR LADIES 

Pike’s Toothache Drops care in 1 Minute, Se. ey <4 og 
MANEUVERING Mamma, (anxious that 

her daughter's chief attraction shall not! |aiysrearen 8 er 

escape the notice of the very eligible SENT FRE. . Be: 

young man who is taking her—the| | THE-POPE-MFG-CO-\i ti]: 

daughter—down to sapper he Maria ! 597.WASHINGTON. STREET. . z 

” . 6 ? 3 . r,* 

Maria!!” Maria: ‘‘ Yes, Mamma.” Man » Sous seceee BOSTON aw 


R.H.MACY &60, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, WILL INAU 
GURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. 
Our buyers have been in Europe 
a great part of the year, and the 
greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the choicest articles, 
both useful and ornamental, to be 
found in the manufacturing cen- 
- tres of Europe. 
Purchasing as we do direct from 
the manufacturers, we are enabled 
to offer specially low prices to 
those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every des- 
cription for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R, H. MACY & CO 


Silks Velvets, and Plushes, 
James M'Creery & Co. 


naeing. decided to uce the vol- 
ume their stock in above goods 
previous to Stock Inventory offer 
their entire assortment (Plain and 
Fancy), at less than cost to import. 
This is an excep good oppor 
tunity for close buyers. Early in- 
spection invited. Orders by mail 
promptly filled. 

Broadway, cor Eleventh Street, 

New York. 
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Hall's “= Hair Renewer. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer restores gray hair 
to its original color; makes the scalp 
white and clean; cures dandruff and 
humors; prevents the hair from falling 
out, and renders it ‘soft and brilliant. The 
editor of the “* Ocean Foam,” Cape May, 
writes: “ Wespeak knowingly, when we 
assert that Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is the best of its kind. The 
article is an elegant and cleanly one, with- 
out which we think no toilet complete.” 
Thos. D. Jones, Middle Granville, N. Y_, 
writes: “I have used 


Hall's Hair 


Renewer about ten years, with satisfactory 
results.” E. G. Perkins, Oberlin, Ohio, 
writes: “I consider Hall's Hair Renewer 
the best hair preserver in use. I have 
used it for the past twenty years, and my 
hair is in as vigorous and healthy a condi- 
tion as when I was 30 years of age. Not 
a sign of gray hair to be seen anywhere.’ 


The advance of time is heralded by 
bleached, thin, and falling hair. By the 
use of Halls Hair Renewer, the hair may 
be restored to its original color, lustre, and 
Vitality. M. N. Johnson, Fitchburg, 
Mass., writes: “My hair was weak, thin, 
and full of dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
has removed the dandruff, and caused a 


‘vigorous growth of new hair.” Abel H. 


Smith, Portsmouth, Va., writes: ‘“ My 
hair had nearly all fallen out, and that 
which. was left was dry aud dead. I used 
one bottle of Hail’s Hair 


Renewer, 


and now rejoice in the possession of hair 
as abundant as ever.” E, J. Adams, St. 
Paul, Minn., writes: ‘A diseased sealp 
caused my hair to fall out, and, after 
using a number of preperations without 
avail, I finally tried Hall’s Hair Renewer, 
which caused a vigorous new growth. I 
am still using it, and could ask for no 


nia, writes : 
l white, has been restored to its origina 


Hair Renewer.” 


Dwight L. Chamberlain, Oakland, Califor- | better results.” 
“‘My hair, which was nearly | Battle Creek, Mich., writes : 


Mrs. R. H. Corning, 
“ By the use 
1} of Hall’s Hair Renewer, my head, which 


coler and luxuriance by the use of Hall’s | was quite bald, has been covered with a 





fine growth of young hair.” 


PREPARED BY 


P. HALL & CO., 


Nashua, N. H., U.8.A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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) TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
W’S EXCH 
1 Til exons proteors, teehete,Goversoape, Me. | Se puig. Minion sea Soe cameo 
| 0 " . . ‘or » Col ning one © e bes! manacs pu 
si ote to Colleges, Sobsols, Families and| Sehdt var ier round atheon greece 
d Copyiste and Oashiers to Business Firas t= and’ other valuable information. will be sent, post- 
a A (Mra) A. D. CULVER, J. RANSOM BRIDGE & ©O., 
' a. 329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P.O. Box 1868. 
™ . 
* {NO COMMISSION CHARGES. |THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| apply to uaak eae for winter should) = Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
s ,,Schoo! officers are re Invited to secure teachers sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
‘8 members thereb 
ers to have full benefit of the salary paid, | Mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association | invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
T of New England, Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Y 75 Hawley Street, Boston. ow Kew Schiodl Aids axe the teat 
TE TEACHERS | S3 he cheapest atom i Ser nee 
celsior, a aes and credit 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | ss7=>sse pe" << So nan area ~ 
| BusINnESss ay IN ALL THE STATES Pea ip aetnae merit, cnesit, partnday, 
' Frank H. Ourtess; Prof. of Normal Methods Q FIRE 2&1 CO., WARREN, PA. 
So 
wate ‘vou have deat with me, and can recone. REST TEACHERS, AND <> FOREIG N, 
pape PO form and list of testimonials, add pramptl Families, Schools, and 
aap AA charge. 
. 631 Hamitoe see Manager, ~ Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions 
ae School rented and sold. 
| American and Foreign - = ie ae oa am. 
s , . SCHERMERH i” 
. Teachers Agency, American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St.. N. Y 
Introd 
4 eo Bee tare ttn 
d = recommends good schools to parca rents, Cal’ Femilice and Colleres 
“t. 
: Mrs. i N, jehoolsto paren Mrs. L. F. Bnocx way, vay, Mang’r. 
> maton ond Yori Teacher Ayer, 5 > KNDOKSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 
vil 
| STATEN ISLAND 
_ &f FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
e Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
. BRANCH { 2229 Brosdway 29th St..N.¥. | 


279 Fulton 8t., 
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THE SCHOOL*JOU RNAL. 


5 *Onetwho loves'to read and-stady'and 


collect books, my dear.” 

The next evening company came, Miss 
Edith, a belle who wears rings innumera- 
ble, was present. 

* Oh, emma, leo look at Miss Edith’s 
rings; I guess she’s a ringworm, ain’t 


“ THERE’s no such word as fail.” As- 
signment sounds much better. 


AN elderly gentleman, who was rather 
fond of his glass, complained in the 
presence of a Quaker that his eyes were 
weak andinflamed. ‘I'll tell thee what I 
think,” said the Quaker: “If thee were 
to wear thy glasses above thy mouth for 
a few “months, thy eyes would get well 
again,” 


ON a railway line, recently, 

stopped the conductor, and Jake, * Why 
does not the train run faster?” “It runs 
fast enough to suit us.. If you don’t like 
the rate of speed, get out and walk,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘‘I would,” replied the 
passenger, sitting back in the seat, ** but 
my friends wouldn’t come for me till the 
the train arrives, and I don’t want to be 
waiting for ~ ay or three hours.” 


A Litt ez girl, busy in making a pair of 
worsted slippers, said to a young com- 
panion near her: ‘‘ You are very lucky, 
youare ; your papa has got only one leg.” 


‘* THERE'S something i in this cigar that 
makes me sick,” said a pale little boy to 
his sister. “1 know what it is,” respond- 
ed the little girl, “it’s tobacker !” 


Mrs. Brown (in country post-office)— 
** Any letters for me this morning ° 

Postmistress—‘‘ Nothing but a_postal- 
card, Mrs. Brown. I see your daughter 
expects to start for home next week.” 


A FEW days ago two men were in 
Smith’s barber-shop. One had red hair 
and the other was baldheaded. Red-hair 
to baldhead—“ You were not around 
when they were giving out bair?’ Bald- 
head—*‘ Yes, I was there, but they only 
a a little red hair, and I wouldn't take 
that.” 


Eat hash washing days, and be thank- 
— if you have to shut yure eyes to do 


‘*Hunt’s Remedy is the most effective 
medicine I ever used in my practice for 
dropsy and kidney diseases. It has al- 
most raised the dead.” L. A. PALMER, 
M. D., Mystic. 


A force that fights successfuly against 
disease. A host in itself, is Hunt's Rem- 
edy. 

FASHIONABLE lady on entering a rail- 
road car—‘ Is this a smoking-car *” 

Unconventional Traveller—‘ No, 
seine , ream get the next to the 

gine. ou can get there by going 
through the train af 


Many persons in Pittstom are using 
Ely’s Cream Balm, a Catarrh remedy, 
with most satisfactory results. A lady 1s 
recovering the sense of smell which she 
had not enjoyed for fifteen years. She 
had given up ber case as iticurable. Mr. 
Barber has used it in in his family and re- 
commends it very highly... A Tunkhan- 
nock lawyer, known to many of our 
readers, testifies that he was cured of 

deafness,— Pittston, Pa., Gazette. 
ot a liquid or snuff. 50 cents. 


A LONG strike: twelve by the clock. 


AN appropriate name for a pet cat— 
Claude tinge 

WILL: “ Why were the ancient soldiers 
7 supplied with fish?” 


* Because they carried pikes, of , 
course.” 


Mamma, what's a book-worm ?” 


COMMON COLDS,—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds. The 
chil/ness and shivering, the dullness and 
eeeeee, the soreness of the throat, pain | 
in the head, and stuffed nostrils. We 
would recommend a timely use.of Mad-| 
ame Porter's Curative Cough Balsam. 
safe, reliable, and pleasant remedy. Full 
Sanctions on each bottle. Small bottles 
cents. 


Some of the violin cases are shaped like 
c< ffins. street urchins in New York, 
Saas aemielentias teinaieen with a 
violip-case carefully held, paused, and 
gazed in wonder after the figure. At last 
one of the lads exclaimed : 

“Well, blest if that ain’t the 
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It has saved" from lin- 
gering disease and death 
hundreds who have been 
given up by physicans to 
die, 











It cures all Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Diabetes, and 
Incontinence and Reten- 
tion of Urine. 

It encourages sleep, creates an appe- 
tite, braces up the system, and renewed 
health is the result. 


It cures Pain in the Side, Back or 
Loins, General Debility, Female Com- 
plaints, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appe- 
tite, and Bright's Disease. 


SOLID PROOF. 
“God loveth a 4 ‘cheerful giver.’ 


Railroad Men. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1883. 
“Tam satisfied from personal experience and 
care that Huwt’s [Kidney and Liver) Remepy 
will do just what is claimed for it.”— Albert Holt, 
Paymas & A. BR. R, 





ter B. 
** Be just in all I thy actions,”’ 


The Druggists a Unit. 


Worcester, Mass., April 11, 1883. 
“My druggist, Mr. D. B. Williams, banded me 
the best kidney medicine be knew of. It was 
Hunt's [Kidney and Liver) Remepy, and acted 
effectually | > ry case. Am pleased to recom- 
mend it.” H. Draper. 223 Main St. 


“To destroy an enemy ny make him your friend.” 


Marine En Engineers. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 23, 1883, 
“T was troubled with weakness of the kidneys. 
Did not know the trouble but constantly grew 
worse. Urination was painful and accompanied 
with blood. Noticing au advertisement. of 
Hunt's [Kidney and Liver] Remepy | procured 
abottle. I began immediately to improve in 
many ways. The second bottle left me without 
pains. My appetite is now good and [ feel re- 
newed vigor, thanks to Huast’s [Kidney and 
Liver) REMEDY.’ William Jones, Marine En- 

gineer, 252 Hanover Street. 

Price, $1 25. Send for Pamphiet of Testimonials, 

HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Gonegal Agent, New York, 





“ Maryland, My Maryland.” 


* * * “Pretty Wives, 
Lovely daughters and nobie men.” 


“*My farm lies in a rather low and~mi- 
asmatic situation, and 

“My wife!” 

“Who?” 

‘* Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

**Sallow!” 

“* Hollow-eyed!” 

** Withéred and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

““Malarial vapors, though she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
a very severe attack of biliousnees, and it 
occured to me that the remedy might 


BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md.,, } 
May 26th, 1888. | 





¢@” None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white la bel. Shun all the vile, poison- 
ous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 
git my wife, as I found that our little 
pan recovery had 





_ Her tates! and looked as fresh as 
a new-bl wn daisy, Well, the story issoon 
|told. My wife, to-day, has gained her old- 
time beauty with compound interest, and 
| is now as handsome a matron (if I do say 
it myself) as can be found in this county, 
which is noted for pretty women. And I 
have only Hop Bitters to thank for it. 

% ear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that re- 
minds me there might more prett 
wives if my brother farmers would ore 

| have done.” 

Hoping you may long be spared te do 

good, I thankfully remain, 


C. L. JAMES, 


SAMPLE BOOK tort cts fo pay postnse, CENTER 
FREE! BROOK CARD OO., Centerbook, Ct. 














old edge cards . 


6 CENTS" Sicex CARD Wonks. voryton, Conn. 








I ever see !”, 


200 pi for ibe: Steam Card Works Hartford, Ck 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JUST PUBLISHED-—-—NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
: FIVE BOOKS OF 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


By JAMES R. BOISE, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 
With full and revised Explanatory Notes, References to Allen Hadley’s and 


Ruhbner’s Greek Grammars and Goodwin's Greek Modes and Tenses; a eapaene Greek- 
English Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the Ten Thousand. 

12mo, 491 pages. Introductory price, $1.40. Specimen copy will be sent 
post-paid to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Dec. 5, 1885. 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 








wansoa j Seaoundans Deepens, 81,00 | Moi Mader, | Peoples, - $1.00 
> 1.00 Greece, . - = °%S 
The World, - - - 1.60 | Rome, - - ~ - 1.00 


Ancient Peoples, - 1.25 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 

Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Clot. 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Price, $8.50. 

t@ Any of above mailed postage paid for éxamination on receipt of price. 

t@” For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, Ill & 113 William Street, New York. 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 
Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. IlWustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


TUsST PUBLISHED. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
KING HENRY IV. (Part 1), and KING RICHARD III. 





Other day 5! in the Series : 
KING HENRY V. KING LEAR, MACBETH, 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, KING HENRY yut., HAM 
JULIUS CESAR, AS YOU LIKE IT TEMPEST, 


With NOTES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, and PLAN OF PREPARATION. (Selected ) 


ans OF : ee SRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M. 

e text of these pis jays of Shakespeare has been adopted for use in mixed classes, by the omission of ever) 
that would be considered offensive. The notes have been jal! nee meet the 4 

sO raclcatem eateeh arets ae Ba ESS PEATE le erent 

wi ™ 
a Both of the teac rode hd sade ° exa’ ~ 2, en4 “them better ade to t! 
rom la: 4 ~ , and near 

‘aon Scbgol oR Jarge {ae a very attrac ive Cae bind sold at ly one-half the price of 
Price, 3. 00 per dosen. ‘A comple copy for examination, with @ view to clase use, sent on receipt of 2 cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





READY IN DECEMBER! 


Number Lessons for Supplementary Work in krithmetic 


This Series consists of 10 Numbers, covering all the more important rules of Arithmetic, the 
different principles be ng combined and apphed in a manner at once useful and interestiog. There 
are 48 lessons to each number, aud 5 exumples to each with plenty of paper of good quality 
ae feele eee They are so arranged that they may be torn off as the work is done, or the 
whole can r 


eserved. 
Teachers atilicted with dull text-books will find something here to enliven their classes. Send 
Six Cents for sample copy by mail. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAS. A. EDWARDS, Dubuque, Ia. 








IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the School or Home! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


appREss M. M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


ne ee mb SCHOO] “= 2 
can obtain for BOOKS "BOHOL 


Spence Mins. 
‘| them peans- 


a A vol. ten sim. oy re, ard, Miscella 
neous Reading on ad van- WANTED 
Mame ise. tlopar, swt tageous terms by addresg- 


Sanoel in 1 vol,, 16mo, boards Price, 50 cepts ing, 





+  F_. ngs, Tableau Soe 
— or 


NATIONAL KIN DERGARTEN 5UNGSAND| DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
Written and collected by Mrs. Loos POLLOCK, 
tute, Washington, Dc. 1 vol, 10m, boards pe. 88 Chamber Street, N. Y. 
AND PANTOMIMES. 
Se he oy pr | ane 
PULAR aMUS Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
For School and Home, with additions by OLivmm Or- ’s Compositi 
pig gee pan A hg oreo 
UD. M. A 
MANUAL Of \G@¥MNASTIC EXERCISES. Con ao Book 
(vol. 10m. Priee Bi Se aa ro es a tinen py 5, 
wit Continental Physiology, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & 0O., 
66 Weumnen Mi Beste. Reonomic Class Records, 
Beat vert variety xy of tals class of books in a, fF Cata'on. Campbell's Combination Blanks. 





Send for Catalogues, Etc, 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don’t buy until you have seen 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem *y Readers. 8 Chestnut st. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


WE HAVE JUST PUBISHED 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 
By A. B, MESERVEY, Ph.D., 


Principal of New Hampton Literary Institution, New Hampton, N.H. 
Author of a Treatise on Book-keeping, 


A copy will be sent on application, with view to introduction, on receipt 
of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 





23 ‘Hawley Street, Boston. 


4 Brilliant Collections 
eee OF THE BEST MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS OF AT A MARVELLOUSLY LOW PRICE! 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Bau. | »¢irorigee ovis of tantby he bo: compo 
“ng Sus of ibe Soumy Misi gras tans | tr oreo Se oo 

adoption than all other systems united. American Song and Chorus Collection. — 
Prang’s Ratnral History Series for Schools. | rican Ballad: Collection 


53 of the Best Ballacis. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children | jmerican Dance Music Collection, 


5 ~ ‘enmocmntnase t 
‘or Supplementary Read- A large number of the best Waltses, Polkas, ©. 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. American Piano Music Collection. 
Illustrated for Object Teaching. 


50 very good Piano Pieces. 








§, 
Prang’s Color Chart. FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ic Teaching Color in Primary Schools. uses as Git, by Rosabel. A truly Gelight ul 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) little imuslo, lenatn Soe Giatasean, wind" til aalle rot 
MANUFACTURERS OF Se eae ade oe 


Dra’ Model stirring 
Pa cin Poense nde Cone rata sie ee Tose 


7" For Catalogues and particulars, address | per * 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


7 Park Sreegt, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


180 Wanase AVENT®R, CarvAgo. 
NOW READ YT! CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS OF 


OY MONEY aan INTERLINEAR CLASSICS 
T SCHOOLS, ses rer 





















i ao ge Sy leg Se ae 
Any denominations in bulk as) ;, Bomer’ Gospel of St. John 
wanted. . Anabasis, each, to Peach, rs 
Send for Special Circular. Clark's Practical and Senin of Clas 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., ci ad tail other ayaseme, Price, to Teach: 's 
Springfield, Mass. : Sargent’s Standard Frost’s Americ 
: Pinnock's Lori's 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL Flistories, 2 Broncty Gries, tc. ol 
FRENCH BOOKS ee 
McShane Bell Foundry 
should send for the general catalogue of ; , 
" idiekaak aaah SEE Lika, dank haa . 





adie stan arate ee 





MONROE'S Reading Charts. " 
Business-Standard Copy PHILADELPHIA, STANFORD'S 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | Rise 63 x 00 inches. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 18 Bromfield St. CELEBRATED 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

menrs aitenaie, | | ——_— |WALL MAPS. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | yum von IMPORTED. ONLY BY 
ROYSE'S American Literature. HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 
pein! hy paige 2 ein ii ad 36-Bromféld Street, Boston, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| © CHICAGO. . |. Sendfor cireular.. Room 4. 
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